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THE OCCIDENT 


The Occident 
84 Donohoe Bidg, San Francisco, Cal. 
1170 [larket Street. 


FEBRUARY 8, 18q9. 


The Occident is a Coast Bureau of 
Presbyterian Work and a _ First- 
Class Advertising Medium. 


Entered at San Francisco Post Office as second- | 


class matter. 


TERMS: 


subscribers are requested to remit promptly 
when the year for which their subscription is paid 


exupires. 

REMITTANCES may be made by Postoffice 
Order, Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Order or Bank 
Draft. andishould be made payable to THE OCCI- 
CENT: 


The.date of the ‘‘yellow label’ shows to what 
thme your subscription has been paid. When 
money is received the date will be changed, which 
will answer for a receipt. No receipt wiil be 
mailed unless request is made and stamp enclosed. 
If the label is not corrected within three weeks, 
wMease notify us. 


This paper is mailed regularly to all subsctibers | 


until definite orders in writing are received and 
all arrearages paid in full. 


Subseribers wishing mailing address changed 
— give the old and the new address at the same 
me. 


Addres: ali communications to ‘‘ THE OccI- 
pentT,’’ 81 Donohoe Bui'ding, San Francisco, Cal., 
and not to individuals. | 


_ Letters ofa personal nature may be addressed 
to the Editor, P. ©. Box 206, Vallejo, Cal. 


Presbyterian Directory. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The OcciDEnNT Office, 1170 Market St., 


‘Room 84, Donohoe Bldg. 


The OccIDENTAL BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, 920 Sacramento St. 


Woman’s EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
Homs MIssIOoNs, 920 Sacramento St. 


PRESBYTERIAN ORPHANAGE, Mrs. L. 
Mckain, Treasurer, 2220 Washington St. 


PRESBYTERY OF SAN FRANCISCO, Rev. 
R.W.. Reynolds, Stated Clerk, 1136 Church 

PRESBYTERIAL UNION OF YOUNG PEo- 
PLE’S.SOCIETIES, Rev. H. N. Bevier, Sec- 
retary, 38 Latona St. | 


PRESBYTERIAL MINISTERIAL UNION, 920 
Sacramento St. Meetings on Mondays at 
10:30 A.M. 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
TION, Depository, 637 Market St. 


PORTLAND. 


Woman's North Pacific Presbyterial 


Board of Missions, Mrs. W. S. Ladd, 
Pres., Sixth and Columbia streets. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 
350 Fourteenth treet. 


My Prayer 


If lowlier yet I need to be, 

That I may learn still more of thee, 
Thy work complete, O Lord my God, 
By furnace heat or chastening rod. 

I welcome every will of Thine 

That brings me nearer the Divine. 


If quicker yet my tears should flow 

In synipathy for others’ woe, 

For this sweet grace I humbly plead 

Though Thou shouldst make my heart to 
bleed; 

I welcome every will of Thine 

That brings me nearer the Divine. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacific Coast Managers, 


420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 
Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for good 
positions, and for school officers to secure 
the best teachers. 


OTTO FLEISSNER, 


Graduate Royal Conservatory of Music, Leipsig, 
Germany. 
| Orges Piano, 


TEH.sCHER QF Organ and 


Harniony...... 


Organist and Choirmaster First Presbyterian 
Church, $s. F. Director of Music State Institu- 
tion tor the Deaf and Blind. Resideuce, 2514 
Octavia St. san Francisco, Cal. 


PIPE ORGANS | 
When in need of a first-class Pipe 
Organ, guaranteed fully equal to the best 
Eastern manufacture, or repairing and 
tuning done, call on or write for testi- 
monia!s and prices to Geo. N. Andrews, 
Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No. 620 16th 
street, Oakland. Cal. 
Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 


MOUNT TAIMMALPAIS 


Military Academy 
SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
| REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M,, 
Head Master 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 


Select Boarding an: Day Sctlrool for 


Young Ladies, 
Primary Department for Children. 


CARRIAGE WILL CALL WHEN DESIRED. © 


This school, so well known for twenty-one 


buildings on the north-east corner of California and Buchanan streets. 
College preparatory courses, languages, elocution, music in all its branches, and art. 


It is ati accredited sch ol to the universities. 
Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M. 


years, has moved into elegant and commodious 


For further informatio: address the Principal, 


| 


Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 
— s: Classical, Literary and Scicen- 
tific. 


THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT. 


Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
residence. Winter term begins January 3, 
seit For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 

cnt, 
REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 


1831 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
Telephone ALTA 311. 


| 


The Oldest 


Preston! Schoo! for Girls 07 the Coast 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 
Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 

180. Write for Catalogue to 


MRS. C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 
Mills College P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. 


ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Albany, Oregon. 


Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 
cation under most tavorable circumstances. 


The Faculty is composed of scholarly men and 
women. | 


College Hall is a roomy building, well 
lighted, heated and ventilated. 


There are Two College Courses — the 
Classical and Scientific, anda regular Business 
College training equal tv the best. 


Write to the President, 
WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, MRS. LUCY 
FLETCHER BROWN, Principals. 


Prepares for all colleges that admit women, 
and especially f r Stanford University, where its 
graduates are admitted without examination on 
recommendation of the principals. | 

$400 


Board and Tuition per year - - 
Tuition (for girls living with pa- 
rents Or guardians) - - - 
Write for catalogue to 


MISs ZAIDEE M. BROWN, 
Palo Alto Cal. 


$100 


Spring Term Opens January 11th, 1899. 


School opens Sept. 6th. 


It gives full Seminary and 
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The 


REV. THEO. F, BURNHAM, M.A.., 


REV. E. WoODWARD Brown, 
Editor. Associate Editor. 


JOHN M. ForsyTa, 
Lessee and Business Manager. 


Our Point of View. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Two Things The vast variety, and the inferior 


wearned. Guality, of the masses of the pop- 


ulation of the Philippines are coming strongly 
into public view, and changing the opinions of 
many on the subject of expansion. Out of 350,- 
000 residents of Manila alone, 60,000 are Chi- 
nese, and 10,000 more Chinese half-castes. The 
Togalog, Visaya Moro, and Chinese languages, 
and thirty dialects of them, are used on the is- 
lands. Another, seemingly contradictory, fact 
is now before us. The natives of the islands in- 
clude some bright men who have become lead- 
ers, and who seem to be fully abreast of the best 
statesmen in the evolution of modern ways of 
government. The proclamation of the republic 
by General Aguinaldo, in its fourteen sections, 
is remarkable for its advanced thought; and the 
representatives sent to visit this and other na- 
tions seem to be men of high character and edu- 


cation. 


The Complica- Reluctantly we received Hawaii, 
tions Ensuing. 


was in power, with a government after our own 
fashion. A war necessity broughtgthese sand- 
wiches to our stomachs for digestion. They will 
prove good food, we doubt not. Now if Ha- 
waii was scarcely admitted, under such favoring 
conditions, where shall the Philippines and the 
Ladrones appear? From the other point of 
view, we feel the incongruity of a free republic 
coercing a foreign people, seeking a republic of 
their own, to accept a compulsory place in our 
own, where they could not be on equal footing. 


We cannot give them back to Spanish oppres- 


sion; they may not be able to care for them- 
selves with the jealous fleets of the powers 
swarming among their island homes. Opinion 


although that republic had a 
large American population, and this element 


seems to be converging towards our acting only 


as a nursing mother, until they can care for 
themselves. 


A Public Quite often we read that which 
Shame. —_is ostensibly news, but probably 


always an advertisement well paid for concern- 


ing some man who has won a prize in a lottery. 
The name of the ticket-seller is given, so as to 
draw a host of new investors, to receive hurt and 
damage, not to be measured by the dollars left 
in these traps for fools. There are laws against 
lotteries in California, and yet the evil is wide- 
spread. Almost every small town has some 


agent of this octopus. We have a committee of 


the Legislature charged with the duty of suggest- 
ing remedies for criminal evasion of laws de- 
signed to promote public virtue; and we ear- 


nestly appeal to these Solons at Sacramento to 


see what can be done to check this growing evil. 

The Peor _ Much nonsense has been written 

Man's Club. about the saloon, as giving to 
the poor man what the rich man finds in his 
club. The success of Hollywood Inn at Yonk- 
ers, and of the two hotels established by D. O. 
Mills, for men, in New York, affords no room 
for doubt that we can give to workingmen all 
needed good things, without including liquor; 
and that, not as a charity, but on a business 


basis. The Mills hotels have paid three per 
cent., besides providing for deterioration and re- 


placements. | 
California What wonders this State has ac- °' 
Crescens. 


complished in fifty years! We 


know a town of only about 8,000 population, 


which in six years has secured a public water 
supply costing $280,000, an electric light plant 


(a private corporation) costing $30,000, large | 


extension of sewer system and sidewalks, a fire 
alarm system (electric), the adoption of a new 
city charter, and a great improvement in public 


too. 


spirit and morals; and the treasury is solvent, — 
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Eritortal, 
A Dream and an Open Vision, 


The General Assembly of 1897 saw a most 
singular exercise of a sort of hypnotism, which a 
merciful Providence overruled for good. Care- 
ful judges, on the ground, thought that they 
knew where the lightning of Moderatorship would 
strike, but they were mistaken. After a notable 
season of prayer, a dream was vouchsafed toa 
good brother who at times rises to great heights 
of oratory when awake. The dream that Saint 
Paul desired, above all the great ones at the As- 
sembly, one littlke Home Missionary man, on 
whom to fix his admiring gaze, was too much 


for the usually sober thinking ministers and eld- 


ers, and under the spell of an imaginary apostolic 
influence they were stampeded, and a wise, able 
and worthy commissioner from California, while 


holding the suffrages of a large number of ad-- 


mirers East and West, failed to receive a major- 
ity of the vote. The worthy little man from 
_ Alaska got through all right; but all felt that 
dreams are not, as a rule, the proper basis for 
the conduct of the affairs of life. 

The Editor of the OCCIDENT has had no dreams 
which will throw any light upon the problem of 
choosing Moderators. But he has had an open 
vision. For years he has heard men, rising to 
nominate a Moderator, begin their appeal with 
some demand based upon locality, upon some 
function such as that of pastor, professor, editor, 
etc. Sometimes itis Home Missions or Foreign, 
or a plea is made that one is about to go to the 
General Assembly on high, and so it is now or 
~ never as to the high honor. Our vision which 
has come to us in the daytime when our faculties 
are trustworthy, and which has been repeated 
again and again, so as to complete the scientific 
test required, is this, viz: The General Assembly 
in choosing a Moderator should choose a Moder- 
ator. The secret is now out. Advocates have 
put everything else inthe foreground, and some- 
times in a half-hearted way a postscript has been 
added, to affirm that the proposed Moderator has 


Moderator timber in him. Now we hope that 


the next Moderator chosen will be elected first 
and above all, because he is a Moderator iz posse 
before he becomes one iv esse. 

Hence we can fancy, going back of Saint 
Paul, that the spirit of Moses the great Lawgiver 
might appear in the coming conclave at Minne- 
apolis and thus speak: 


‘Ye shall in no wise nominate or elect as your 
Moderator any man unless: 

“‘ First.—He shall have a strong voice. 

‘‘ Second.—He shall be quick to hear. 

‘‘Third.—He shall be swift to see. 

‘‘ Fourth.—He shall be courteous and kind. 

‘‘Fifth.—He shall know many and be well 


known. 
‘‘ Sixth.—He shall know well the laws of the 


Church. 

‘(Seventh.—He shall be strictly just. 

‘‘Bighth.—He shall be of ready speech. 

‘‘Ninth.—He shall be patient and self-pos- 
sessed. | 

‘‘Tenth.—He shall not seek the honor.”’ 

When these Mosaic qualifications are found to 
exist in a commissioner, then, as secondary 
matters, we may wisely listen to appeals based 
upon locality, occupation, service, etc. We are 
not in favor of planning and scheming and work- 
ing up a campaign for months in advance. It 
disturbs the usefulness of worthy and busy men, 
and is unseemly in church matters. But we do 


feel justified in saying this. The next Assembly 


will no doubt feel under some moral responsi- 


bility, or if not so, will rather recognize the 


ethical propriety, of giving to California what 
was almost hers in 1897, save for that wonderful 
dream. Had there been no such experience, 
however, it is quite possible that the great expan- 
sion of the nation toward the Orient, and the 
consequent bestowment upon California of a sort 
of central location, at the door of entrance and 
exit, would cause the Assembly to look this way 
for a Moderator. But it is to be hoped that if a 
Californian is chosen, it will be for other reasons 
than the locality of residence, the wearing of a 
poppy, and the ability to correctly pronounce 
Hueneme, Ojai or San Jose. He should, first 
of all, measure up to the Mosaic test here given. 


Therefore let our Presbyteries, realizing that 


somebody in these parts may be struck by light- 
ning at Minneapolis, select their best men. A 


good Californian Moderator, in 1899, may help > 


to gain for us our hearts’ desire, expressed by 


several Presbyteries—the Assembly in California 


in I9OI. 


|The Call to Prayer. 


The spectacle of our largest presbytery spend- 
ing a whole day in prayer, as was lately done in 
New York City, is a significant fact. The Ro- 
man clergy have long had their retreats, where, 
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apart from the world, they have sought spiritual 
uplifting by prayer, adoration and special in- 


struction; the all night of prayer is common in 


the Salvation Army. The souls of our brethren 
in New York were thirsting after the living God, 


and he is not far from every one of us. 


If ever any part of the church needed such an 
uplift, we pastors and elders on the Pacific Coast 
are the ones most needy. Mammon has strong- 
holds here, and his benumbing influence is felt in 
pulpit and pew. The scornful spirit of unbelief 
is very bitter, making extreme carefulness on our 
part a duty, ‘‘lest the ministry be blamed.’’ Do 


_ we bear about with us as we might the marks of 


the Lord Jesus? Not the wounds in the flesh, re- 
ferred to by the Apostle, but the likeness in 
temper and work to our Master. Are we will- 
ing to give up certain things, not necessarily sin- 


ful, but which hinder our usefulness as Christian 
pastors? We need such an outpouring of the 


Holy Spirit as shall give us higher ideals, and a 
stronger effort toattainthem.. We need to come 


nearer to each other and to the ministers of other 
denominations in our midst. Dowe feel for our 


brothers as we should in their hardships, bur- 
dens and afflictions? Have we shown a proper 
interest in the worn-out veterans and in those 
without pastoral charge? 

_ Shall Oakland, San Francisco, San Jose, Los 


Angeles, and Sacramento, be chosen as centers 


where we shall come together to confess our 
faults one to another, to recognize the sparing 
mercy of God, to ask for divine uplifting and to 


show the reality of the bond of Christian brother- 


hood? Shall we at once, cach man for himself, 
search our tents for something which God does 
not approve, in order that we may at once cast 
it from us? If we do these things, then shall 


there be a shining forth as the sun after storm, 


in beauty and peace ineffable. The hearts of the 
brethren are already coming nearer. _ 


One week from to-day (February 15th), Ash 


Wednesday begins the Lenten season. How 
better could we join with millions of believers 
than by meeting that day, for services of humili- 
ation and prayer? Shall pastorsand elders agree 


- $0 as to meet in the morning and afternoon, ask- 


ing the congregations to do likewise at night? 
And what we ask for California might bring 


blessings to all our Coast should others follow. 


Sooner or later the world comes round to see 
truth and do the right.— Hillard. 


Evitorial Motes. 
BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
The Everlasting Light. 

The rising sun scatters darkness from the 
earth and gives it splendor; reveals the great 
breadths of land and sea, discovers every tree 
and herb, all the beautiful flowers of all sorts in 
gardens, all the wonderful things in fields of grass 
and grain, all the trees of the forest; all the king- 
dom of life, wide in range and a thousand times 
greater than we are at all aware of. 

Even so, says the prophet, of God’s people: 
‘Jehovah shall be to them an everlasting light.’’ 
Now is made plain what was doubtful, now ts 
laid open what was_ hidden, now are looked at 
the things which are unseen and eternal. 


Sorrow. | 

There are things of sorrow which must be, 
but of one thing be sure: the path of sorrow is 
a peculiarly straight path to God. The deep 
things of suffering lead us to the deep things of 
God. We have from him a sympathy of which 
we are too ignorant. He is with us and at no 
distance from us, and with supports that are ra- 
tional and substantial. There is truly an ever- 
lasting arm to lean upon. The Spirit, loving, 
and wise, and near, is a great helper of the soul © 
in its weakness and itscrying. The throne, the 
power, and the revelation of God are with us. 
He is calling, proving himself the God of all 
comfort. When I am under the wearing and 
tearing activities of nature or of man, I am with- 
in reach of a God uplifting and recreative. 
Never does he work with such tenderness. as. 
when his child is in sorrow : so unavoidable the 
evil, so helpless the situation, so sensitive the 
stricken one. 

Woman’s Love of the Lord. 

Our Lord exalted every human being, making 
all equally his brethren and brethren of each 
other. His Gospel knows no fundamental dis- 
tinctions between men. We now can perceivea 
special uplifting of womankind, a new era in the 
world. He gave woman a new place, a new 
motive power, a new inspiration. He utilized 
her disposition to believe and trust. He utilized 
her disposition to self-consecration. And where 
his influence has been felt, she has rapidly and 


permanently risen. She loves her Lord and His | 
work. 
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Women are prominent as worshippers and 
workers in our churches, active in our mission- 
ary societies; some of them are diligent temper- 
ance workers. They have ever as to-day flocked 
to the church, exercised influence in its favor 
over the male members of their families, been 
prominent in its charities, been faithful to its 
principles and services ; have wielded much of 
its power and influence, have been quite largely 
its teachers and singers, advisers and helpers. 
Thus is woman man’s co-worshipper and co- 
worker, his helpmeet in the church as in the fam- 
ily. 


‘The Coming of Spring. — 


There is no need in nature that eternal winter 
shall reign: snow and naked lands and woods, 
no green grass, no sowing and reaping; the white 
earth stretching away boundless; all the fields 
producing nothing, all the rivers draining noth- 
ing. And innature eternal winter does not reign. 
Spring comes around. The grass appears, 
the wheat grows fast, the little creatures of field 
and wood come oit of their holes, the birds sing. 
Now all little springs away up in the hills begin 
to flow. Now all good seeds sprout in their 
seed beds. The sunshines upon all closed buds, 
warmth and moisture encircle them, sap pene- 
trates them; stirred and quickened, they open to 
twigs and leaves, and the buds of the fruit trees 
turn to blossoms. The world is transformed. 
The wintry land has become a land of grass and 
grain, of flowers and fruit, of pleasantness and 
comfort. | 


So there is no need in the soul that eternal 
winter shall reign. Whenever one wills, a glori- 
ous change may come, and he know and feel, 
and others perceive, that the renewing Spirit is 
at work within him. But such renewal is not re- 
current like that of nature; it is but once. It is 
the most solemn turning point, the epoch of 
one’s life; an event for him as important as his 
birth and more important than his death. Day 
and night, the earth, weakened and almost dead 
from the winter, is breathed upon by soft airs 
and revives. In like manner the soul is breathed 
upon and is renewed. Now one has overcome 
fear, overcome prejudice, overcome . contrary 
opinion, overcome contrary habit and disposi- 
tion. Nowhe cares and hopes and seeks to live 
aright. 


What the Church Can Do. 


To those who think lightly of the Church, of 


her power and possibilities of power, a glance at 
her history is corrective. Seemingly there never 
has appeared on earth a body like her; and, not- 
withstanding her defects, a body so reforming 
and improving for the person, a body so valu- 
able for the community and the country. 

For a thousand years the leaders of the 
Church were the main speakers and writers, the 
main philosophic and scientific thinkers, the main 
scholars and men of culture, the main leaders of 


civilization. For a thousand years the church 
was the great power not only in religion and 


morals, but in science and art, in literature and 


learning; was the strongest power in the Western 


world. 

At first there were everywhere rude, coarse 
and destroying tribes. A brutal violence pre- 
vailed, law was powerless, order did not exist, 
culture was at a great discount, the opinion of 
men. favored barbarism; and to barbarism that 
whole old Roman world was hastening. Its day 
was ending in night. But here was the Chris- 
tian Church existing and organized in every 
country; a body more rich and free, more har- 
monious and beneficent, than that which had 


gone; a people able to be good and do good, 


able to purify and cultivate themselves, and to 
attempt it for others. Here was a new power 
and creating a new culture. Here were princi- 


ples and impulses to make over men in themselves 


and in all their groups and institutions. Here 
were ecclesiastical discipline and religious inspir- 


ation. Generation after generation the Church 


nourished and advanced society, made it con- 


tinually less fragmentary and more complete, 


more useful. The Church, that phenomenal 
power of two worlds, awed, arrested and con- 
trolled men. To an extent, it restrained greed 


and passion, it humanized home and all else, it 


educated the sense of duty. 

The Church is still alive and giving life; is 
still distinguishing itself and adapting itself to 
place and circumstance; has more light; is better 
educated and more fit than ever to inspire human 
willing and guide human doing. 


Wilbur Wilson Thoburn. 


_ In the death of Professor Thoburn, Stanford 
University has suffered an irreparable loss. Not 
only the University, but the whole Pacific Coast, 
is poorer by the withdrawal of a strong, vital, 
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stimulating, serene personality, the silencing of 
one who had the power and the opportunity to 
touch deeply the hearts and lives of large num- 
bers of college students. His activity was con- 


- fined almost wholly to the University circle, but 
through the fresh, young lives he influenced, it 
_ went forth into every part of the State, 


_ Professor Thoburn was not quite forty years 


10, 1859, and was educated at Allegheny Col- 
lege. He taught in the Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal School. afterward in the Illinois Wesleyan 


University, and for three years prior to the open- 
ing of Stanford he was professor of geology and 


botany in the University of the Pacific. 
Professor Thoburn came to the University 
from the pastorate of the little Methodist church 
He entered simply to do some 
advanced work in zoology, but he was already 
a trained scholar and a teacher who had in- 
spired the warmest enthusiasm and affection. It 
was inevitable that the University should draw 


him into its instructing body, and that his man-— 


liness and rare Christian character should tell 


more and more powerfully upon the life of the 
University. His particular work was the course 


in Organic Life (evolution), which he gave in 
co-operation with President Jordan, and his own 
special course on ‘‘The Life and Teachings of 
Christ.’? Other work was planned, but his 
strength would never permit him to carry it 
through. 
ing and his earnest Christian character worked 
harmoniously together. No man could be 
freer or more open-minded than he; and his 
spirit was imperturbable. He harmonized all 
truth without doing violence to any. 

But, after all, it was not in these formal 
courses that his life counted for most. 
It was the simplicity and directness, the sweet- 
ness and robustness of his character, his infinite 
tact and sympathy, that made his influence so 


paramount and hallowing. He was not college 


pastor in name; nor would his physical strength 
have permitted him to assume the formal re- 
sponsibilities of such a position. But his moral 
leadership was pre-eminent, and he was the most 
stimulating force in the religious life of the Uni- 
versity. In all his sermons before the Univer- 
sity and in all the little student meetings, he 
spoke straight out of a deep, personal experi- 


ence, always the sure word—something search- 


ing, something illuminating, something heart- 
It was easy for students to give him 
their confidence, and he was wise in all the deep 


‘things of the soul. 


From President Jordan's tribute, at the recent 
memorial services in the University chapel, | 
may quote the concluding words: 

‘‘There is no one who owes Dr. Thoburn a 
greater debt than I, though I was not the first to 
realize it or to acknowledge it. In the old gar- 
den of the Franciscans, in a far-away city, I re- 
ceived the sad and tender message from Dr. Gil- 


He was born in Belmont, Ohio, June 


In these courses his scientific train-— 


bert, ‘Our dear friend Thoburn is dead.’ I was 


overwhelmed with inexpressible sadness and a 


feeling of almost discouragement. He was one 
the University could not spare. All at once the 
warmth went out from the tropical sunshine. 
The shadows fell on the white mountain-tops. 
The delightful tour in the quaint cities around 
the tall volcanoes, which Dr. Thoburn himself, 
who knew and loved Mexico, had helped us to 
plan, seemed to lose its charm. Each of us had 
lost—from the life of this world—a dear friend. 
But we all felt more than this. Our beloved 


University had lost its strongest, its most vital.in-— 
fluence for good— 


‘The gap in our picked and chosen, 
The long years may not fill.’, | 


The place he made is one that must be forever 


vacant. Other wise and good and Christian men 
will come and go. Other men will lecture on 
the unity of life and the soundness of God’s uni- 
verse ; but there can be but one Thoburn, and 


his place in the University must be his alone.’* 


O. L. Eliott. 
Stanford University. 


An Epoch-Making Book. 
_ The prospectus has been issued of a work en- 
titled ‘‘Facing the Twentieth Century.’’ The 
author is James M. King, General Secretary of 
the National League for the Protection of Amer- 
ican Institutions. The book is to be published 
by the society in New York city. Dr. King 
wields a strong pen, and is a writer of fair, judi- 
cial and generous mind. What he has to say 
upon ‘‘The Menace of Politico-Ecclesiastical 
Romanism’’ it will be well for all wise men to 
hear and heed. The book will be a manual of 
American Institutions, and while by no meansa ' 
book to stir up religious controversy, which we 
should deeply deprecate, it opens the eyes of 
American citizens to existing dangers from Rome 


in politics, and points out the way of escape. 


We predict a large sale for such a timely publi- 
cation. 


An illustration of the mathematical powers of 
the savage is given by Rev. A. E. Hunt in an 
account of the native arithmetic of Murray 
Islands, Torres Straits. Vefat¢ (one) and nets 
(two) are the only numerals, higher numbers 
having been described by combinations of these— 


as neis-netat for three, mets-t-nets for four, etc.— 


or by reference to one of the fingers, elbows, or 
other parts of the body. A total of 31 could be 
counted by the latter method. Beyond this all 
numbers were ‘‘many,’’ as this was the limit 
reached in counting before the introduction of 
English numerals, now in general use in the 
Islands. 
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“Ought.” 
BY REV. ROBERT F. COYLE, D.D. 


Really, when you come to think about it, it is 
a wonderful thing, this ‘‘ough?,’’ shaking and 
agitating and disturbing human society forever. 
It gets into the thoughts of men and gives them 
no rest. They hold meetings, they attack iniqui- 
ties, they contend for rights, they pour out treas- 
ure and blood. There is not a true missionary 


in any dark land, not an unselfish worker in the 
slums of the city, not a good Samaritan binding 


up wounds on the highways of life, not a brave 
man or woman fighting the saloon, not a friend 
of humanity writing and pleading and toiling for 
the welfare of the wronged, but is urged on by 
this unyielding ought. See the great questions 
that are coming up, questions bearing upon the 


land, questions bearing upon taxation, questions © 


relating to the rights of labor, questions as to 
the limitations of corporate power, questions of 
Christian unity and human brotherhood and 
friendly arbitration, questions innumerable 
everywhere stirring in the minds of the people; 
and, lying at the very heart of them, this stiff, 
this stern, this absolute ‘‘ought.’’ It gets into 
cabinets, and they conclude that statesmanship 
must consider great international problems, not 
only from the point of view of markets and cus- 


toms and national advantage, but also in their 


moral aspects. It gets into church councils, and 


they begin to study the economic wastes and 
weakening divisions of denominationalism and 


to argue for co-operation.-. It gets into 
rich men and moves them to embody their 
wealth in great religious and _ educational 
and benevolent institutions. It gets into the 
laboring masses and stirs them to assert their 
manhood and lift up their voices for justice. It 


- gets into the minds of scholars and drives them 
to free themselves from the trammels of tradition. | 


I say, it is a wonderful thing, and has meanings 

in it deeper than human thought can reach. 
Here Iam, flung out into the eternities, a little 

speck in the midst of creation, eating and drink- 


- ing and breathing for a few days, and then gone. 


Why should I, a bundle of bones and blood, 
hurrying to the grave with every pulse-beat, be 
met at every turn and angle of life by this 
troublesome ‘‘ought’’ ? When I want to enjoy 
myself and have a good time; when I want to 
sip a little of the world’s nectar; when I want to 
spend my money for that which is not bread; 
when I want to look out of my comfortable win- 
dow without a thought or acare for my suffering 
fellowmen; when I want to indulge my appetites 
and throw the reins upon the neck of passion and 
look upon the wine when it is red; when I am 
tempted to take a little bribe to feather my nest, 
or to increase my gains by shortening my yard- 
stick, or to foreclose the mortgage on the poor 
widow, or to get into office by a crooked road— 
why, why, should I be challenged and interfered 
with by this unsleeping, this most persistent 


“ought’’ ? If it would only let me alone, what 
a time I might have! How I might dance out 
my little day without a qualm or twinge of con- 
science ! | 

But it will not let me alone because I am 
something more than a bundle of bones and 
blood—not bones and blood at all; but a man, 
walking through time, and destined to walk be- 
yond the rim of time forever. ‘‘Ought’’ never 
disturbs the stars, or the rivers, or the oceans, 
or the animals, but it does disturb you and me; 


_it pricks us with many a sharp regret, it cries 
‘thalt’’? when we turn aside from the straight © 


path; it holds the plumb line up against the wall 
we are building; it keeps us awake sometimes in 
the night and peoples our dreams with ghosts: 
because we are greater than all stars, and all 
worlds, and all the perishing universe of matter. 
‘‘Ought’’ is the word that declares our kingship 
and our immortality. ‘‘Ought’’ is the word 
that writes us down sons, fallen sons it may be, 


sons among the swine perhaps, but sons never- 


theless for whom the Father’s door stands open 

to give us friendly welcome whenever we wi// to 

return. | 
Oakland, Cal. 


In the Southland. 
Ninetieth Birthday Celebration. 


On Tuesday evening, January 24th, at eight 


o'clock, about five hundred of the elite Presby- 


terians of Los Angeles and vicinity met at the 
Immanuel church parlors to celebrate an event 
of more than passing interest. The real day and 


was January roth. But that greedy grasper, 


la grippe, had taken temporary charge of the 
good father who was to be honored, and, also, 
that was the date set by Providence for a most 
blessed rainstorm; and, too, the dark side of the 


hung out our way. But on January 24th 


everything prepared had kept and was sweet and 
fresh, and refreshing to all—the weather, the 
moon and the health were all right, and a most 
delightful evening was the resultant. It was re- 
freshing to the spirit in this age of rush and shov- 
ing aside of things that have come down with a 
history. 

It was a beautiful expression of reverence for 
an honored father in Israel, who, lo! these 
ninety years, has been cultivating the habit of 
living in God’s blessed present time. Not for- 
getful of the past, nor unappreciative of the buoy- 
ancy of hope as it lays hold on the invisible in 
the future; but a face, a life, a soul full of sun- 
shine, walking with God in the everyday life, 


held up in the arms of God, his heavenly Father, | 


as a little child in the arms of his mother. The 
guest of honor was Rev. James J. Marks, D.D., 
who has been almost sixty-five years in the active 
work of the ministry, and now, after a fruitful 
life, is residing by the seaside at Santa Monica, 
waiting in a fruitful old age till Life’s shadows 
shall kiss Eternity’s day. He is still busy, and 
is a truly young old man. He is welcome ev- 
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erywhere, and is heard with interest whenever 
he speaks. It seemed to your correspondent, as 
he listened to the exercises and felt the sincerity 
of the honor bestowed and so modestly received, 
that such esteem for his works’ sake, and for his 
own, was simply ideal as an expression of rever- 
ence for age—‘‘Thou shalt rise up before the 
hoary head.’’ The fading coronet of earth, and 
the gaudy gift of the world’s display, mingled 
with envy and mixed with strife, are in compari- 
son as chaff before the wind, to satisfy a soul 
that may know the power of an endless lite. 
There had been carefully prepared a musical 
program, which was enjoyable. The prayer on 
the occasion was by the Rev. A. C. Junkin, D.D., 
the moderator of the Presbytery of Los Angeles. 
Rev. H. K. Walker, pastor of Immanel church, 
presided. The Rev. D. R. Colmery, D.D., 
read an original poem, which was very kindly 


received. Then the Rev. J. M. Newell, in a 


very happy vein, delivered a congratulatory ad- 
dress; recalling the good old days of apple bees, 
husking bees, barn raisings, singing schools and 
the like; touching on the progress of the century, 


the intellectual giants of his time, and how Dr. 


Marks had started from Pennsylvania and kept 
coming west until he got here; emphasizing his 
interest in the present, and the love and esteem 
which were his from his brethren ; and ending 
with a finale in the shape of ninety gold dollars 
as a testimonial of love and congratulation from 
his many friends. The family of the late Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, I. 
J. Gordon, a former parishioner of Dr. Marks, 
had sent a testimgnial in the shape of a draft for 
$50, which was presented by Rev. J. H. Stew- 
art. A letter from the Methodist pastor at Cu- 
camonga, where the good Doctor last was in 
regular service, was read, and it also contained a 
check, the amount of which was announced as 
‘“‘substantial.’’ Ruling Elder John Shirley Ward 
also read a brief congratulatory address. 
Following these testimonials and congratula- 
tions we had a very happy response from Dr. 
Marks, in which, after sincere expressions of 
gratitude and appreciation, and earnest disclaim 
of any desert for such things on his part, he told 
of how, shortly after coming to Missouri in the 


early days of his ministry, he had killed his first 


big rattlesnake. It was vigorous and thrillingly 
told and aptly applied. 

The Doctor has been privileged to pass 
through several seasons of great divine outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit ; and with a most earnest 
plea for many similar seasons in the church of 
this time and in this State he closed. Informal 
congratulations and refreshments, mingled with 
social intercourse, brought to close a very pleas- 


January 22d was a day of more than “usual re- 
joicing with the First Presbyterian church of 


Redlands. On this day, the church entered its 
handsome new edifice, which has been in course 


of construction for some months. It is a beauti- 
fully planned building and nicely finished, so 
that it takes rank with the best anywhere. Fur- 
niture and everything in keeping ; and as to its 
organ, large, rich-toned and handsome, the man- 
ufacture of M. M. Harris in Los Angeles, this is 
something new in the Redlands churches, and so 


is a matter of more than passing interest to that 


progressive town. The organ isa personal gift 


from those substantial friends of the church and 


all good works, the Lyons. In the morning Dr. 
W. B. Noble, the pastor, preached to a crowded 
house, and in the evening Rev. Mr. Koehme. 
With the advent of these up-to-date, new appli- 
ances for work, we shall not be surprised to see 
the church make constant and steady progress 
in all lines. 
ileges, and place added responsibilities; but — 
there are exceedingly great and precious prom- 
ises, full of spiritual blessings commensurate with 
faith and receptivity. 

The Rev. Ng Poon Chewis rejoicing over the 
arrival of 250,000 types, which represent 11,000 
different characters, and require that number of 
separate boxes in which to keep them. This is 
for the paper which in the Chinese language is 
about to be started, and of which he is to be edi- © 
tor. Brother Chew we know means to make the 
types tell for truth and Christ. 

Thursday, January 26th, in the observance of 
the day of prayer for colleges at Occidental, the 
Rev. Mr. Kilpatrick of the United Presbyterian 
church at Santa Ana preached in the morning an 
able, logical, theological sermon on ‘‘His Name 
Shall Be Called Wondertul.’’ There were a 
number of strangers in, and the exercises were 
refreshing. In the afternoon the Rev. Jas. B. 
Hill, who is supplying the First Presbytertan 
church of Pasadena for a time, preached a sermon 


that touched the heart and stirred those who 


heard, as he plead for a consecrated life. There 
is good religious feeling all through the College. 
Lilyah Oxymel. 


Our Country’s nae in the. Islands of the 
Pacific. 


BY REV. JAMES M. ALEXANDER. 


From the beginning of our national history, 
every measure tor the territorial expansion of 
our country has been strenuously opposed by 
eminent statesmen. This was true of the annex- 
ations of Louisiana, Texas, Alaska, and recently 
of Hawati. Respecting the territory of Cali- 
fornia, Daniel Webster asked: ‘‘What do we 
want with this vast worthless area, this region 
of savages and wild beasts, of deserts of shifting 
sands and whirlwinds of dust, of cactus and prairie- 
dogs?’ A very similar opposition is now made 


_ to the retention of the islands recently acquired 


from Spain. It is claimed that we do not need 
them; that our country should rather develop 
its own resources than exploit new and distant 
regions; that the people of our country will only 


Added advantages give added priv- 
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deteriorate physically and intellectually in the 
warm climates of the tropics; that the semi-bar- 
barians of the tropics should not have the oppor- 
tunity to comeas citizens into our country; that our 
country should not incur the difficulties of gov- 
erning these half-civilized races; and that our 
country’s sovereignty should not be extended 
over them without their consent. 

At first view these arguments appear plausible; 
but as we consider how mistaken has been the 
former opposition to our country’s acquisition of 
territory we should not hastily accept them. It 
may be affirmed that the development of our 
country’s resources depends on the development 
of its commerce, and that this to a large extent 
depends on its relations with tropical regions. 


More than one-third of its commerce is with such - 


regions; for while its entire imports from foreign 
countries are worth $731,000,000, its imports 
from the tropics are worth $250,000,000. It 
should be observed also that its commerce with 
the tropics is peculiarly advantageous, because 
the products of the tropics do not come into 
serious competition with its own products. 

Now, for promoting this commerce the islands 
of the Pacific have far greater resources than is 


generally supposed. This is true of even the 


most insignificant of them. Formerly no regions 
in the world seemed to be more undesirable as 
places for the residence of men than the low 
atolls of the Paumotu Archipelago, which is situ- 
ated between the Society and Marquesas Islands. 
Until English missionaries introduced into them 
the cocoanut they had no food-producing plants 
except the pandanus, which yields a poor kind of 
fruit. But they are now annually exporting 
copra, pearls and pearl shells to the value of 
nearly half a million dollars; their areas planted 
with cocoanuts may be increased from twenty- 
fold to a hundred-fold, and their output by the 
pearl fishery may be doubled. It may be ques- 
tioned whether any islands in the world are more 
lucrative in proportion to their areas than these 
low sand-banks that formerly seemed fit only for 
homes of turtles, crabs and sea-birds. 

The Caroline group, in which our country is 
seeking a naval station, is now annually export- 
ing a million dollars’ worth of copra, and has in 
ats islands of volcanic formation resources for 
yielding many other valuable tropical produc- 
tions—resources which are as yet almost entirely 
undeveloped. Nearly all the islands of volcanic 
formation are carrying on an extensive trade in 


sea-island cotton, vanilla, coffee,-copra, sugar 


and tropical fruits, and may increase this trade 
twenty-fold. It is an interesting fact that the 
tendency of this trade is to our Pacific Coast. 
On a steamer on which I voyaged two years ago 
from Auckland to San Francisco there were 
$200,000 worth of copra, pearl shells and cotton, 
which had been brought from Marquesas and 
Paumotu Islands to Tahiti and thence to New 
Zealand for shipment to the United States. 

In the Hawaiian Islands the commerce, as 


measured by the aggregate value of both exports 
and imports, has increased from the value of only 
$459,934 in 1844 to the value of $23,529,777 in 
1897. As this commerce has been sustained 
chiefly by the cultivation of only about 50,000 
acres of sugar cane, as the culture of sugar cane 
may be doubled, and as there are on those islands 
300,000 acres of virgin soil of the highest fertility 
that are adapted to the culture of coffee and many 


other valuable productions of the tropics, the 


commerce of those islands will probably increase 
to the value of $100,000,000 per annum; that is, 
two-fifths of the entire amount now imported 
from the tropics into the United States. 

The Philippine Islands, even under the bad 
government of Spain, and with antiquated and 
wasteful methods of agriculture, in the year 1894 
sustained a commerce worth in the aggregate of 
its exports and imports $61,679,761; but less 
than one-fifteenth of their agricultural areas have 
yet been utilized. Their capacity for future com- 


- mercial development may be inferred trom the 


fact that the island of Mauritius, which is situated 
in the Indian Ocean, and which is only one one- 


hundred-sixtieth as large as their aggregate area, 


has in asingle, year exported products to the 
value of $17,000, 000. 

From these facts, and others that might be 
mentioned respecting the resources of many 


other groups in the Pacific and of the great coun- 


tries of Asia, it is evident that the future com- 
merce of the Pacific will increase to the vastest 
proportions. It is surely desirable that our 
country should seize all proper opportunities for 
securing the greatest possible participation in that 
futurecommerce. 

The objection to the acquisition of the Pacific 
Islands on the score of climate may have been 
suggested by the degenerate character of the 
communities in the West Indies and in South 
America; but it is evident.that the low condition 
of these communities is to be attributed to other 
causes than that of climate. Moreover, a hot 
climate has not always proved prejudicial to high 
developments of our race; for amongst the highest 
ancient civilizations were those of Carthage, 
Egypt, Arabia, Assyriaand Babylon. Itshould 
also be noted that the climates of the Pacific 
Islands are not as warm as those of the conti- 
nents. The ocean currents flowing from the 
arctic regions, the winds blowing over the cool 
surface of the ocean, and the frequent showers 
pouring upon these islands, render their climates 
cooler than those of continental regions that are 
sometimes swept by hot winds trom burning 
deserts. For this reason some of the finest phys- 
ical specimens of the human race are to be found 
in those islands. The natives of the Tongan 
Islands have been estimated to be on an average 
the tallest people in the world. The ancient 
Marquesaiis were doubtless as tall, and with the 
exception of the Papuans, the other natives of 
the Pacific Islands are as large, well-proportione 
and vigorous a race as any in the world. in 
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mental ability also they are not a whit behind 
the untutored races in colder climates. The 
white men also, and their descendants, who have 
taken up their residence in those islands, so far 
as they have lived moral lives, have not degen- 
erated. This is notably true of the missionaries 
and their children. 

As to the apprehension that the annexation of 
the Philippine Islands will result in the coming of 
degraded ‘barbarians as citizens into the United 
States, it seems enough to advert to the facts 
that there have been no such emigrations from 
India to England, from New Caledoniato France 
or from Java to Holland, and to the fact that there 
has not yet been the least tendency of the native 
Hawaiians to remove to the United States. 

The often expressed opinion that it will be al- 
most impossible to properly govern and civilize 
the Filipinos is correct, if the good influences of 
the missionary enterprise are not to be exerted. 
But it has been proved that with the aid of that 
enterprise good government can easily be estab- 
lished and maintained even over the most savage 
races. Ain illustration of this has lately been 
strikingly afforded in New Guinea. Inthe A/2s- 
stonary Herald of last October there isan account 
of an address by Sir William Macgregor, the 
Administrator of the British province in that 


island, before the Australian Wesleyan Board of 
‘Missions, in which address he stated his observa- 
tions on this subject. He said that from his 


point of view in a country like New Guinea, mis- 
sions were a necessary adjunct to the work of 


government. Savages were made into law-abid-_ 


ing citizens better by Christian missions than by 
any other process. If any disturbance arose in 


any tribe or district, he might go with a force of 


native police and inflict punishment on the wrong- 
doers, but the effect of such a lesson soon passed 
away. On the other hand, if a mission were es- 
tablished in the district he found the work of 
maintaining law and order a comparatively easy 
matter. Hecould judgeof missions by ‘‘looking 
before and after.’’ He had gone to New Guinea 
before the Wesleyan mission was inaugurated. 
He had watched its growth, and was now able to 


testify to the changes which had been effected in 


the character and*life of the natives. So far as 
his personal experience and knowledge went, the 
people were the fiercest and most ‘intractable in 
New Guinea. The contrast was most marked. 


Life and property throughout the district of. 


Dobu were now as safe as in George street, 
Sydney, and, Sir Wllliam added, probably more 
SO. 

This testimony is especially encouraging; be- 


cause it appears that the missionary work at 


Dobu was begun only about seven years ago, 
and thus already the natives there have been 
brought into peaceful submission to good gov- 
ernment. The missionaries exclaim, ‘‘It is 
daybreak in Dobu. Cannibalism and infanticide 
are passing away, and five hundred names ap- 
pear on our class books. We are ringing out 


the darkness of the past and ringing in the light 
—the Christ to be.’’ 

Many similar illustrations may be adduced, 
showing how the wildest savages of the Pacific 
have been made peaceful, orderly and as truly 
Christian as any people in the world. There 1s 
no forecasting how much more they may be here- 
after enlightened, ennobled and uplifted. 

To the argument that our country should not 
extend its sovereignty over the Philippine Is- 
lands without first obtaining the consent of their 
inhabitants, it may be replied that in all its former 
annexations of territories our country has nego- 
tiated only with the reigning governments, and 
not with aborigines not possessing the elective 
franchise. 

Oakland, Cal. 


The Sabbath Question, or Anarchy, Its 


Cause and Cure. | 
BY GEO. MAY POWELL, PHILADELPHIA. 


34 ST. ANDREWS SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, 
4th October, 1898. 

This is to certify that after careful examination, by 
the Sabbath Observance Society’s Committee, it was 
decided to award a bronze medal to Geo. May Powell, 
1224 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A., for 
the accompanying essay, of which Geo. May Powell, 
Esq., is the writer. | | 

Signed in behalf of the committee, 
Chas. Fisher, Secretary. 


Liberty is the autonym of license. Much that | 


is called liberty, being license, is anarchy. Only 


he has a right to do as he pleases who pleases to 
do right. The worst anarchist is he—person or 
corporation—who within the letter of law, breaks 
its spirit, and there is no more dangerous citizen 
than one with conscience so perverted as to do 
it.—Proverbs xiv:12. | 

The root of anarchy in the world is antinom- 
ianism (no law) in the church. ‘‘Too strict’’ was 
often the rebel cry inthe Jewish, as it is in the 
Christian church. No law that crosses selfish- 
ness, 7. ¢., greed, lust, indulgence, etc., is meekly 
borne by some of us. Just where on earth is 
morality the danger? Secular and sacred his- 
tory prove national ruin begins in compliance 
of religious teachers with the demand for ‘‘smooth 
prophecy.’’ Some make Jesus’ words, ‘‘The 
Sabbath was made for man,’’ warrant loose Sab- 
bath observance. By what logic does this so 
appy to the fourth commandment, when he 
intensified the sixth by calling hatred in the heart 
murder, and even the lustful look, infraction of 
the seventh? There are no worse enemies to 
right than its professed friends, if, either willfully, 
or blindly their example is wrong. The best 
friends and the worst enemies of the Sabbath are 
among the clergy and laity of the churches of 
Christendom. A Massachusetts (U.S. A.) State 
railway report proves the genesis of Sunday 
trains in America was for them to facilitate church 
going. No onecan remember too carefully or 
prayerfully the teaching of Jesus that ‘‘many’’ 
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of both preachers and their people, will not reach 
Heaven—Matthew vii: 22, 23. Sabbath break- 
ing is probably the point where many ‘‘back- 
sliders’’ leave the path of light.—Obstit Princi- 
pius. Hogarth’s famous pictures delineated Sab- 
bath breaking as a crime fountain. My Sabbath 
breaking example may eternally ruin others. 
A child, by seeing me use a Sunday train, 
or street car, a Sunday paper, or —for 
pleasure—-bicycle, may thus be injured far 
more than it would’ be by tthe bite 
of a mad dog. Scriptural Sabbath keeping is 
not wearisome, if I am doing only such Chris- 
tian work on the Sabbath as my spiritual health 
demands. Finally, under this head, there is 
reason to think very important truth may be in 
the statement of a careful student of the subject 
that, ‘‘The greatest need of the Sabbath is its 
better observance by its professed friends.’’ | 
Germane to this is the relation of the Sabbath 
to questions of patriotism, and of commercial 
affairs. Chief Justice McLean, of the United 
States Supreme Court, said: ‘‘When there is no 
Christian Sabbath there is no Christian morality, 
and without this free institutions cannot exist.’’ 
Blackstone wrote: *‘A corruption of morals fol- 
lows profanation of the Sabbath.’’ ‘‘The Sab- 
bath imprints on the minds of the people that 
sense of duty to God necessary to make them 
good citizens.’’ It ‘‘humanizes the lower classes 
which otherwise would degenerate into sordid 
ferocity.’’ Attorney General Bates, of Abraham 
Lincoln’s cabinet said, ‘‘If the Sunday laws be 
neglected or despised the laws of person and 
property soon will be.’’ That, er se, is the es- 
sence of anarchy. Lord Macaulay wrote: ‘‘If 
Sunday had not been observed during the last 


three centuries, we should have been a poorer > 


and less civilized people.’’ 

The logigal sequence of the wholesale Sab- 
bath desecration now so prevalent in nominally 
Christian nations, when viewed in the light of 
these opinions is, that their national life is there- 
by imperilled. Sabbath desecration was the re- 


peated prophetic charge against Israel and Judah, 


punished by their national captivities and de- 
struction. Modern history demonstrates corre- 
sponding conditions of nations and of communi- 
ties that do and those that do not keep the Sab- 
bath holy. ‘The right of a people to protection 
of the Sabbath law was shown by a great Amer- 
ican, Judge Thomas Russell, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, who said in substance: ‘‘Man needs 
regular rest. This requires quiet, so we agree 
on a time to rest together. To be effective this 
agreement takes the form of law.’’ Healso said: 
‘*The enemy of the Sabbath is the enemy of the 
human race.”’ 

- Railway managers say Sabbath trains do not 
pay, that they breed recklessness, causing acci- 
dents. Accidents often cost stockholders from 
one hundred thousand to a million dollars or 
more apiece. And this for damage to persons 
and property of patrons, aside from smashing 


$10,000 locomotives and palace cars and other 
property of a railway company. Sunday work 
on Monday morning newspapers is proved un- 
necessary, and the telegraph leaves no excuse 
for Sunday mails. Steam and electricity enable 
amanto do more work in a day than several 
men could do a century ago, so they are argu- 
ments for Sunday rest, not, as often held, for 
Sunday work. Advocates for Sabbath desecra- 
tion say, ‘“‘Labor demands it.’’ Labor disproved 


that at the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, | 


which, it was claimed, was opened on Sunday to 
benefit the laboring class. They staid away be- 
cause of this stab at their Rest Day so generally 
that the exposition lost thereby over $1,000, 000. 
Intelligent laborers know Sabbath desecration 
means six days’ pay for seven days’ work. They 
sadly know it means more American white 
slaves to compulsory Sunday work than there 
were of black slaves made free by Abraham Lin- 
coln. This demands amendment to the United 
States Constitution freeing laborers from pos- 
sibility of conscienceless capitalists or cor- 
porations compelling them to work on Sun- 
day, or starve, or worse than starve. The 
courts may yet have occasion to inquire 
if a recent amendment to: that Constitu- 
tion does not apply here, to-wit: ‘‘Neither 
slavery, nor involuntary servitude, except as 
punishment for crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist in the 
United States, or any place subject to their juris- 
diction.’’ 

_ Capitalists find labor, if stupefied and unnerved 


by loss of Sabbath rest, gives less work, and 


poorer work, for a given wage expenditure. 


- Sunday trains and street cars and Sunday news- 


papers and Sunday bicycling are the ‘‘cut-waters” 
of Rebel Rams of rum and greed and lawlessness 
and such like, driving with deadly aim right at 
both personal and national life and _ liberty. 
Anarchy therefore is here. We have bomb 
throwing, startling train robberies, and worse 
robberies through conscienceless combines of 
capital to corner grain and fuel no matter who 
starves or freezes. —Hard times—chiefly through 
Sabbath-scorning liquor trade crush labor, and 

‘‘Hunger ana cold like twin beasts of prey 

Hunt their victims to gloom and despair.’’ 

The remedy is national conscience of higher 
tone, and finer grain and moral-fibre, a conscience 
that will see that attention to Christian politics 
is the first duty of a Christian citizen. Lexicog- 
raphers define politics as ‘‘that part of ethics 
that pertain to the public good.’’ We will of- 
fer a more terse definition, viz: ‘‘Politics is 
patriotism.’’ Moses and the prophets, Christ 
and the apostles, were tremendous political 
preachers. The great enemy of the Sabbath and 
its correlated influence started the cry, ‘‘No 
politics in the pulpit.’’ The Sabbath is the 
spindle to take up moral slack twist in individual 
and in national conscience. By Sabbath culture 


of conscience only can the interest of laborer.or 
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of capitalist, of the Church, the state or the citi- 
zen be saved from ruin. 


The cross is the only support firm enough to 


_bear the flag of a Christian nation and ail the in- 


terests of civilized people represented by their 
flag. The Sabbath is the God appointed means 
to these good ends, and on those professing to 
be his people rests the responsibility of salvation 
of this standard of many battles for the right. 
Let the prayer of the writer of this and of 


every man, woman and child who may read it 


be, respecting Sabbath observance, 


‘‘Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do ?”’ 


A Weighty Petition From Hawaii. 


Hawaui sends the following important petition 
to Congress: 


The Honorable, the Congress of the United States 
Assembled. Greeting: 
WHEREAS, A Constitution for the govern- 


ment of the Hawaiian Islands is being prepared 


by your honorable body, and 
WHEREAS, We, your humble petitioners, be- 


lieve you to be supremely interested in the wel- 
fare of all our population, and 


WHEREAS, Should there be any extension of 


the franchise, such would materially weaken the 
power of the conservative element of the com- 
- munity, and might lead to grave questions and 
issues pertaining to the well-being of certain ele- 


ments in our population, and 
WHEREAS, The traffic in intoxicating liquors 


has been and is the greatest bane of every class © 


of our community—one which has received the 
attention of the Hawaiian government, now try- 
ing to regulate it, and 


WHEREAS, Gaming for money is another per- — 


nicious evil especially dangerous to our popula- 
lation, and one which has been prohibited by 


the Hawalian government, and 


WHEREAS, The sale of opium is another evil, 
now prohibited by the Hawaiian government: 

We therefore petition your honorable body, 
in the interest of over 39,000 Hawaiians and part 
Hawaiians, over 15,000 Portuguese, over 24,000 
Japanese, over 21,000 Chinese (as per census 
report of 1896), and thus including over 90 per 
cent of the total population—109,020, 


TO ENACT AND PLACE IN THE CONSTITUTION, 


now being framed for this territory, the follow- 
ing three provisions: 
First, that the importation, manufacture and 


_ sale of intoxicating liquors (including wine and 


beer) be prohibited. 
Second, that gaming be prohibited. 


Third, that the importation and sale of opium 
be prohibited. 


And your petitioners will ever pray. 


The above petition is signed by fitty-three of 
the leading residents of Honolulu business and 
professional men, native Hawaiians, Americans 
and Portuguese. Among the better known 


names are: J. B. Atherton, president of the fol- 
lowing companies: Castle & Cook, Limited, cap- 
italized at $600,000 and reserve fund of $500, - 
000; Ewa Plantation Company, capitalized at 
$2,000,000; Onomea Sugar Company, $1,000, - 
000; Waialua Agricultural Company, $3,500, - 
000; Waimea Sugar Mill Company, $125,000; 
Mutual Telephone Company, $150,000; besides 
being vice-president of the bank of Hawau, 
$400,000, and on the directorates of other com- 
panies for $2,000, 000. 
Theodore Richards, till recently principal of 


-the Kamehameha schools. 


Joseph A. Gilman, cashier of Castle & Cook, 
Limited; Secretary of the Honolulu Board of 
Underwriters and of the Honolulu Rapid Tran- 
sit Company. | 

Willard E. Brown, stockbroker. 

W. A. Bowen, director of large corporations, 
treasurer of Castle and Cook, Limited; Ewa 
Plantation Company, and the Waialua Agricul- — 
tural Company. 

John M. Whitney, a leading dentist. 

C. M. Cook, president of the bank of Hawai 
and a member of many directorates. 

James A. Hopper, vice-president of Ewa 
Plantation. 

George P. Castle, vice-president of Castle & 
Cook, Limited, and a member of the Hawaiian 
Board of Missions. 


Henry S. Townsend, the inspector-general of _ 
_ schools for the whole of the island. 


Rev. T. D. Garvin, pastor of the Christian 
church. 
Rev.G. L. Pearson, pastor of Methodist church. 


Rev. A. V. Soars, pastor of Portuguese Pro- 
testant church. 


F. W. Damon, head of Chinese mission work 
in the islands. 


O. H. Gulick, at the head of the work for 
Japanese. 

John Leadingham, professor in the North 
Pacific Theological Institute. 

F. A. Hosmer, president of Oahu College. 


Two painters each painted a picture to illus- 
trate his conception of rest. The first chose for 
his scene a still, lone lake among the far-off 
mountains. The second threw on his canvas a 
thundering waterfall with a fragile birch tree 
bending over the foam; at the fork of the branch, 
almost wet with the cataract’s spray, a robin 
sat in its nest. The first was only Stagnation; 
the last was Rest. * * Christ’s life outwardly 
was one of the most troubled lives that ever lived; 
tempest and tumult, tumult and tempest, the 
waves breaking over it all the time, till the worn 
body was laid in the grave. But the inner life 
was a sea of glass. The great calm was always 
there. At any moment you might have gone to 
him and found rest. And even when his enem- 


les were dogging him in the streets of Jerusalem, 
he turned to his disciples and offered them, as a 


last legacy, ‘‘My peace.’’—Henry Drummond. 
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Home Circle. 


After Death. 


BY CLARE POLSLEY. 


Was that death? Is that the whole of dying? 

One last breath, and that cold form there lying? 

I feared this waking. I longed to land, yet feared the 
landing; 

I feared a desert shore, a rock-bound waste— 

I feared to find untrue the clinging faith I held. 


And now know it true! How could doubt? | 
I worship thee, O God, how great ! and now with thee 


I speed | 
Through space unknown, past starry worlds on worlds. 


~ How could I doubt, looking upon thy stars? But lo! 


~~~they take 


New shapes. The forms I knew, Orion and the Bear, 


are gone; 

The Pleiads changed; and in their place I see 

Columns, and architraves, and spires—It is a Zempie, 
high— | | 


- Formed of the stars ! O God, I worship thee! 


How could we look, for years, and nevér see the pat- 
tern vast | | 
Of this thy universe? How could we dou 


Looking upon thy stars? O starry pillars vast, that 
rest | | 

Upon the abyss! O spires and towers, 

ei stars, and roof, and floor, wherein our sun 
is but | 

A speck, the planets atoms, and man 

Infinite nothing—and yet God’s chiefest care— 

Written upon his heart, held in the hollow of his hand 

With not a hair uncounted. 

O God, how infinite thou art ! 

I worship thee! How cou/d man doubt, 

Looking upon thy stars ! 


The Family in the Church Services. 


BY REV. J. N. LISCOMB. 


Assuming that the parents regularly attend 
church, shall the children be taken to church 
with them? Some say not until old enough to 
make no noise or disturbance, or be any trouble 
to their parents. A mistake, we think. With 
most mothers (there are exceptions) a little 
noise, worry, fretfulness of the child, is a much 
greater annoyance to the mother than to any 
one else. And if a child cries, a competent 


mother can easily quiet the child by going into 
the vestibule or another room, if thereis one. To. 


sit still and let a child cry until the preacher’s 
voice is drowned, is of course wrong. AA little 
family government in the home, judiciously ex- 
ercised in the church, would correct the most of 
the difhculty. 

But there are a few who hold that it is better 
to leave the child to choose whether to go to 
church or not They say: ‘‘If we compel a 
child to go to church, it will create a dislike for 
church services.’’ 

To this: we answer, if taken in infancy, the 
child will have formed the habit of attending 
church that will remain through life. And it is 
while the heart is tender and susceptible that im- 
pressions are made that are lasting. Such chil- 
dren are more likely to come into a Christian 
experience and into church membership than 


those left to themselves. We would not apply 
that practice to any other thing necessary to the 


good of the child, such as attending the common 


school and performing such labor as they are 
able to perform. We judge as to what is for 
their good, and in spite of the frequent ‘‘I don't 
want to,’’ or ‘‘I don’t like it,’’ compel the per- 
formance of the required duty. Take the babies 
to church as soon as practicable, covenant them 
to the Lord in baptism, and then follow on as we 
proceed to outline the duty. 

The family once at the church, let them all 
occupy a seat or seats together, for the following 
reasons: The parents are responsible for the 
behavior of their children in church as much as 
at home, and should have them near them and 


under their constant control. They are removed 


from the temptation to whisper and laugh that is 
inseparable from the gathering of a group of 
children or young people who have not met for 
a tew days or aweek. They are under the in- 
fluence of the example of parents, and will, if 
they are reverent in deportment, avoid gossip 
with those nearest; this is of no little importance 
in the gradual formation of habits and character. 

If it be objected that such practice would nec- 
essitate the pew system, I reply that it does not 
seem so to me. In all the churches I have served 
for years, a number have become accustomed to 
certain seats and occupy them every Sunday. 


As a striking example I refer to Fort Dodge. - 


If we were nowin that church, I could point out, 
with hardly a possible mistake, the seats occu- 
pied by Ex-Governor Carpenter, T. H. Wright, 
I. Garmoe, M. Z. Gunn, E. E. Prussia, and es- 
pecially Prof. Airy and family. Every Sunday, 
on time, the professor, his wife, son, and two 
daughters entered and took the same pew; not 
always did all come together, but always all 
were thereon time, and all sat together. It was 
always a most pleasing and inspiring sight to me. 
To my mind, one of the sad things of these 
times is the evident decay of family government; 
and if there are annoyances or disturbances in 
our meetings, it will be found to be by a group 


of young people, many of whom are children of 


some of our members who sit near the front, all 
unconcerned about where their children are or 


what they are doing. Church services include | 


more than the preaching service. Parents 


should ¢age their children to Sunday-school 


stay with them. The parent has no more moral 
right to leave the Sunday-school than the chil- 
dren have to leave the preaching service. By 
staying away or going away, they practically 
say that the two are separate, one being for chil- 
dren, the other for adults. No wonder, then, 
that boys and girls soon get ‘‘too big to go to 
Sunday-school.’’ 

And the prayer-meeting! Oh, what a change, 
what an increase of power, if all our members 
would go to the prayer-meeting and take their 


children with them! Why not? Answer if you 


can.—£ x. 
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Ebiforen’s Corner. 


Ye Valentine. 


O ladye lovely, ladye sweete, 
My little liege lord hath sent me 
For thy good will, over moor and hill, 
This one white day hath he lent me; 


Yet I may not tell where he doth dwell, 
Nor what deare thought is my burden, 

Nor what I would claim in his faire name 
With this red, red rose for a guerdon; 


Only to be thy faithful page, 
To serve as thou shalt demand me, 
Or to fly and wait at thy postern gate— 
| For so doth my lord command me. 


But over the moor on yon high hill, — 
Will one look forth from his tower, 
When low in the west the sun shall rest, 

Aflame like this red rose flower. 


And I pray thee, ladye, try me then, 
Watch thou, if the wind go faster, 

Or a fleet-winged bird, should I beare a word) 
From thee—from thee to my master! | 


—Virginia Wood Cloud, in February St. Nicholas. 


The Dog Was Honest. 


One dark night an old and superannuated 


watch-dog, who had been turned out to die, was - 


sleeping in an empty hogshead in the alley back 
of the big store belonging to his master, when 
he was awakened by a suspicious sound. Peer- 
ing cautiously out of his retreat, he saw a manin 
a black mask creep stealthily up to the building 


and begin piling a lot of inflammable material 


against It. 

‘‘Ah,’’ said the old watch-dog, ‘here j is a fine 
chance to return good for evil, and heap coals of 
fire on the head of my cruel master! Only this 
morning he kicked me from the premises, which 
I have guarded so long, saying, ‘Begone, you 
worthless cur !’ and bruised, humbled, and well- 
nigh broken-hearted, I crept in here to rest and 


reflect, little thinking that I would soon have an 


opportunity to demonstrate my worth, and earn 
the lifelong gratitude of my master by saving his 
property from the torch of an incendiary.’’ 

So saying, the faithful watch-dog, summoning 
all his strength, sprang upon the masked in- 
truder and bore him to the ground, just as he 
was about toapplythe match. There was a ter- 
rific struggle, but the mastiff bravely hung on 
until a policeman reached the spot and took 
charge of the would-be incendiary. 

The next day the insurance authorities took 
the case in hand, and in due course of time the 
plucky old watch- dog was fitted out with a gold 
‘collar, and furnished with an easy berth and lux- 
urlous quarters in a big insurance building, 
while the dog’s ungrateful master (for the man 
in the black mask was indeed he) received his 
just deserts by being sentenced to seven years at 
hard labor for attempted arson. 

Moral: It never pays to go back on an old 


friend —either four-legged or two-legged—espe- 
cially if you are going into crooked transactions 
where he is liable to catch you at it.—Harfer’s 
Bazar. 


Time Is Money. 


Benjamin Franklin valued his time too well to 
waste it. 

‘‘What is the price of that book?’ asked a 
man of Franklin’s salesman. 

‘One dollar, sir.’’ 

“A dollar! It isn’t worth it! Call your 
master.’ 

Franklin was called. | | 

‘“T want to know the price of that book,’’ 
asked the man again. ‘‘Your boy—’’ 


_ “That book is worth a dollar and a quarter,”’ 


interrupted Franklin. 

dollar and a quarter !’’ the man cried. 
“Your boy— 

“Ves, I know,’’ interrupted Franklin — 
The man looked surprised. 

‘Come, now, Mr. Franklin, tell me, what. is 
the very lowest price you can let me have that 
book for he asked again. 

‘‘A dollar and a half,’’ was Franklin’s reply. 

‘‘One dollar and a half?’ the man screamed; 
‘“‘you just said yourself one dollar and a quarter. ”’ 

‘‘Yes,’? added Franklin, coolly, ‘‘but the 
time you are making me waste with you is well 
worth the added _half- dollar. Christian Ob- 


SETVCET. 


A ob Pig's Rights. 


Back in the days when Gladstone was an Eton 
boy, the fun-loving students made it a practice 
on market daysto rush through the town with 
sharp knives, cutting off the tails of young pigs 
and bearing them as trophies to their rooms. 
Gladstone either made a speech or wrote a sar- 
castic screed in the Miscellany about the brutal- 
ity of this custom. 

Enemies rose up against him. One night he 
found three fresh pigtails tied to the inside of his 


bedroom door, whereupon he pasted upon the 


door inside and out a challenge calling upon the 
despoilers of the pigs to. come forth and takea 
receipt for their offering, ‘‘which,’’ said the 
young champion, ‘‘I propose to sign in good | 
round hand upon their faces.”’ 

But Gladstone, Jr., even then was regarded as 
a tough foe, and the kind ‘invitation was never 
acknowledged or accepted. —Selected. 


‘Did you fall ?’’ asked the officious one of the 
man who had slipped on the ice. ‘‘Fall!” 
roared the man witheringly, ‘‘no! I merely sat 
down to think over this expansion question. 7 


Philadelphia North A merican. 


Simkins: ‘‘What makes your nose so red, 
Timkins? Timkins: ‘‘It glows with pride, sir, 


at not poking itself into other people’s business.’’ 
Tit Bits. 
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The Bishop’s Retort. 
A FACT IN THE LIFE OF BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 


A boistering atheist happened to meet 
A bishop one day as he walked down the street, 
And stopp’d him to ask, in a bantering way, 
This question—‘‘Please tell me, Sir Bishop, I pray, 
For I’m really a stranger where you are at home, 
And don’t care in ignorance longer to roam; | 
And to him that gives much, you know, much shall be 
iven— 

So tell me, Sir Bishop, the straight road to heaven !’’ 
The bishop, not slow at a witty retort, 
And not unaccustomed to fools of this sort, 
Most pleasantly smiled and most graciously said, 
‘‘First turn to the right and then keep on ahead.”’ 

— Selected. 


Pass It On. 


Once, when I was a schoolboy, going home 


_ from the far-away little town in which I dwelt, 


I arrived at Bristol, and got on board the steamer 
with just enough money to pay my fare ; and, 
that being settled, I thought in my innocence 
that I had paid for everything in the way of 
meals. I had what I wanted as long as we were 
in smooth water. Then came the rough Atlantic, 
and the need of nothing more. _I had been lying 
in my berth for hours, wretchedly ill, and past 
caring for anything, when there came the stew- 
ard, and stood beside me. 

‘Your bill, sir,’’ said he, holding out a piece 
of paper. 

‘T have no money,’’ said I in my wretched- 
ness. 

‘‘Then I shall keep your luggage. What is 
your name and address ?’’ 

I told him. 

Instantly he took off the cap he wore, withthe 
gilt band about it, and held out his hand. ‘‘I 
should like to shake hands with you,’’ he said. 

I gave him my hand, and shook his as well as 
I could. 

Then came the explanation—how that some 
years before some little kindness had been shown 
his mother by my father in the sorrow of her 
widowhood. ‘‘I never thought the chance would 
come for me to repay it,’’ said he pleasantly, 
I am glad it has.’’ 

‘‘So I am,’’ said I. 

As soon as | got ashore I told my father what 
had happened. 

‘‘Ah,’’ said he, ‘‘see how a bit of kindness 
lives! Now he has passed it on to you. Re- 
member, if you meet anybody that needs a 
friendly hand, you must pass it on to them.’’ 

Years had gone by. I had grown up and 
quite forgotten it all, until one day I had gone to 


the station of one of our main lines. I was just 


going to take my ticket when I saw a little lad 
crying, a thorough gentleman he was, trying to 
keep back the troublesome tears as he pleaded 


_ with the booking clerk. 


‘‘What’s the matter, my lad ?’’ I asked. 
‘If you please, sir, I haven’t money enough 
to pay my fare. I have all but a few pence, and 


I tell the clerk if he will trust me I will be sure 
to pay him.’’ | 
Instantly it flashed upon me the forgotten 
story of long ago. Here, then, was my chance 
to pass iton. I gave him the sum needed, and 
then got into the carriage with him. Then I told 
the little fellow the story of long ago and of the 
steward’s kindness to me. ‘‘Now, to-day,’’ I 
said, ‘‘I pass it on to you ; and, remember, if 


vou meet with any one whoneeds a kindly hand, © 


ou must pass it on to them.”’ 

“T will, sir, I will,’’ cried the lad, as he took 
my hand, and his eyes flashed with earnestness. 
‘“‘T am sure you will,’’ I answered. 

- | reached my destination, and left my little 


friend. The last sign I had from him was the 


handkerchief fluttering from the window of the 


carriage, as if to say, ‘‘It is all right, _ ae 


will pass it on.’’—Home and School Visitor. 


An Heroic Lad of Long Ago. 


In ‘‘The Field of the Cloth of Gold,’’ in the 
January St. Nicholas, Roberta B. Nelson says 
that it was not King Henry VIII, or Philip | of 
France, but the peasant lad, Victor Bacheaux, 
that was the hero of the day. When 200 young 
Frenchmen were appointed to storm a hill held 


by the English archers, their flag was given to 


him to bear against the foe. And gallantly he 
bore it in the face of cannon-balls and flying ar- 


rows; though his companions turned tail and 


fled down the hill, believing, as he did, that it 
was areal, and not a sham battle that they were 
engaged in. But the English gunners and 
archers had been instructed to aim above the 
heads of their assailants, and the gallant boy was 
welcomed with cheers when he reached the sum- 
mit of the hill. 


A capital story of a lesson in neatness which 
Admiral Dewey once gave his men is going the 
rounds, and is so good it ought to be true. 
While in a foreign port Dewey ordered the 
heaviest hoisting tackle in the ship out of the 
hold without delay. Nobody could see any oc- 


- casion for it, as there seemed to be nothing 


either to be taken on board or sent ashore. But 
when, after two hours’ hard work, the tackle was 
ready, the admiral ordered that a large wad of 
tobacco which had been thrown under one of the 


guns be hoisted overboard and dumped into the 


sea. —Congregationalist. 


Little Rosie was at sewing-school last Thurs-. 


day. She had never tried to sew as she is only 


three and a half. After looking on awhile she 


says, ‘‘Teacher, please harness a needle for me 


and try to make something.—7he Dinner 


Pail. 


A loving life is to a saint like the forming 
and unfolding of its flowers to a plant—the 
fruitage and revelation of a beauteous being. 
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TBe DOeeidental Woard 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco. 


Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at loa. m. and 2p.m._ All are invited. 


Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Secretary of Literature, 66 
Eleventh street, Oakland. 


Financial Problems. 
BY MRS. H. B. GAGE. 
READ AT SYNODICAL MEETING. 
The organization which we represent is one 


that reaches out! What a beautiful thought, that 
we may reach out after ove and another and an- 


other, and bring them intothe kingdom. There_ 


is no limit to the outreaching power we possess 


as missionaries, except that which God himself 


hath placed within the boundaries of the world. 
Good work is rarely done by accident. No 
matter how great one’s zeal, it must be balanced 
by knowledge and consecration. 

_ The financial problem is in evidence every- 
where. The solution of it carries men, and 


women, too, into dangers and hardships une- 


_qualed by our missionaries in solving the ques- 
tion of eternal life for the heathen nations. The 
financial question in foreign missions does not 
differ from the financial question of our homes 
and business. It can be worked out on exactly 
the same ‘principle. For instance, California is 
a mining country, so are our sister States—Ne- 
vada, Colorado, Arizona, and others. What is 


more common than for a group or company of 


men interested (mark this word interested) to 
contribute each a share for a grubstake, or outfit 
for some one to develop his prospect. I have 
known men so interested in solving this problem 
that they could not sleep; and they were per- 
fectly willing to be late to dinner, or go without 
altogether, if by so doing they could talk some- 
body who had money into advancing some ot it 
for the purposing of developing his prospects. I 
have known men willing to endure Africa’s sun 
and Alaska’s cold for the sake of solving this 
problem to their own satisfaction. I have known 
women to do the same thing and the world, even 
the Christian world, commended their enterprise. 

Now put some of this zeal and enterprise, time 
and money into furnishing grubstakes or outfits 
for foreign missionaries, and the problem ceases 
tobe a problem. Some years ago the wife of a 
young minister wanted to interest the women of 
her church in missions. The town was new, 
money scarce; not a subscription could she get 
for a missionary magazine, and because of igno- 
rance missionary meetings were not popular. 
The young minister had a new wife, and a new 


his trust. 


baby, and the parsonage was so new it was only 
half finished and not half furnished; but together 
they agreed that something must be done—and it 
was done. A five-dollar wedding fee paid for 
six copies of Woman's Work for Woman. At 
the end of a year six women were intelligently 
interested in missions. At the end of ten years 
it was the largest society in the State, largest in 
numbers and largest in gifts, and five of its mem- 
bers were synodical and presbyterial officers. 
From this society have gone forth four mission- 
aries, two to the Indians and two to the foreign 
work. 
- Another instance: a pastor’s wife called the 
women of her church together to organize a mis- 
sionary society. Seventeen women responded, 
but hesitated about organizing because fourteen 
of them had unconverted husbands, who did not 
believe in missions and would not contribute to 
their support. This wise woman did not press 
the subject of giving, but organized, and empha- 
sized the potency of prayer. What is more nat- 
ural when we pray than to press the claims of 
our own. In four years seven of these uncon- 
verted husbands confessed Christ, and abound 
now ‘‘in His grace also.’’ This financial prob- 
lem was solved by missionary subtraction, which 
some one says is only ‘‘getting rid of self.’’ 

If we want to interest people in a thing, we 
will talk about it. We hear a great deal about 
the beauty of a silent life. We admire beauty, 


_whether of silence or speech; yet, comparing the 


number of mutes with the number who have fac- 
ulties of speech, it is evident that God intended 
the most of us to talk. We were allowed of — 
God to be put 7” ¢rust with gold and silver, and 
in trust implies giving out om demand. The de- 
mand has come. Let every woman answer to 
her conscience and her God for the helping of 
The breath of God which sent frost 
upon the tender orange trees of Southern Cali- 
fornia left no blight or chill upon the ardor or 
devotion of our auxiliaries. 

It is our prayer not to be rich in this world, — 
nor highminded; not to trust in uncertain riches, 
but in the living God, who giveth us all things 
richly to enjoy ; that we may be rich in good 
works, ready to distribute, willing to communi- 
cate. It is for us now, as it was for the women 
on that first glad Easter morning, to go quickly 
and tell the world of His rising. And may it be 
said of us, as the Evangelist said of them, ‘‘And 
they departed quickly from the sepulchre, with 
fear and great joy, and did run to bring the 
werd-" 


‘‘ Inspire to living faith, 
Which whosoe’er receives, 
The witness in himself he hath, 
And consciously believes; 


The faith that conquers all, 
And doth the mountain move, 


And saves whoe’er on Jesus calls, 
And perfects them in love.’’ 


| 
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Woman's (Wort§ Pacific 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 

PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 


day in each month at 2:00 p.m. Invitation extended - 


to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 


Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. | 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


All communications intended for this column should 


be sent to Mrs. E. W. Allen, 469 Sixth street, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Letter from Dr. Eliza Leonard. 


: PEKIN, China, Dec. 8, ’98. 
To the Ladies of the North Pacific Board: 

My DEAR FRIENDS: A letter from Mrs. 
Stowell dated October 18 and received Decem- 
ber 2 suggests to me that some people in Port- 
land are wondering how old China is moving on. 
Now, if we are to believe the Pekin and Tient- 
sin Zimes you have come to a very poor source 


tor information. Every one in China is assured 
that some great change is about to take place, 


that foreign residents of the capital are in danger 
of attack, perhaps, etc., etc., except the foreign- 
ers who reside in Pekin, and they merit the dis- 
pleasure of their friends by the calmness with 
which they pursue their customary way. The 
city has been full of rumors all fall; reports have 
murdered us all a number of times; we have 
been in imminent danger most of the time, and 
yet on the very days said to be appointed for 
our massacre we have gone about the city and 
attended to our usual duties. 

This much is true: Dr. Lowry of the M. E. 
mission was attacked outside the Southern city 
and hada rib fractured. He was conducting 


_ the Bishop’s party into the city. The sedan 


chairs were somewhat battered up, but no other 


foreigners were injured. A Frenchman and an 


Italian were assaulted but not injured. A mob 
was closing in on Dr. Cottman when he drew a 
revolver and informed them he would shoot the 
first man who stepped in his way. They quickly 
dispersed. | 

We have not been in the least alarmed as to 
our personal safety. There have been great 


changes and the foreigners have been much 


talked against; but I hardly think we stand in 
any real danger. Our work in some ways has 
suffered from the rumors. People have been 
afraid to have any dealings withus. Dispensary 
attendance has been very much cut down, while 
the street chapel attendance has been but slightly 
decreased. 


Gazette the other evening. 


tempted suicides this year. 


The common people are not sure as to the 
feelings of high officials and the powers that be. 
Dr. Wherry was giving us a note from the Pekin 
It seems that a 
scholar in a city in a southern province felt called 
upon to write a threatening, ugly letter to a for- 
eign missionary (probably a French priest) re- 
siding there. The foreigner was wise enough to 
turn the letter over to a high official, who for- 
warded it to the Empress Dowager. She highly 
commends ‘the foreigner for the wisdom of his 
action, gives him a button of the second rank, 
and condemns the Chinese scholar to capital pun- 
ishment. This, if it becomes widely known, will 
have a wholesome effect. It would be well for 
the army to be enlightened as to the opinion of 


the present ruling to foreigners. 


Many have gotten the idea that the Empress 
Dowager is hostile to foreigners, and that it was 
for this reason she took the reigns of government 
from the Emperor’shands. Poor little Emperor ! | 
we feel very sorry for him. I hope he has gotten 
enough from his Christian books to comfort him 
in his present trials. He is said to be really in 
a bad condition, and it is thought will not live 
long. He has no heir, so there may be trouble 
as to his successor. 


You have doubtless heard of the misery the 
Yellow river has caused and is causing. Li Hung 
Chang has been commissioned to look after the 
matter. I hope he can be persuaded to take 
effective measures for confining the river within 
its proper bed. The misery this year is some- 
thing dreadful. Appeals have been sent out 


through China and to America and England for 


assistance. The people about us are doomed to 
a hard winter, too. Though the crops were very 
good and food ought to be cheap, it is very high. 
This is simply one expression of the cruelty of 
the official class. They have control of large 
supplies and make the prices very high. 


I have been told that the high prices are the 
probable expianation of the larger number of at- 
I have had more 
opium poisoning cases than usual. I have been 
called to two cut-throat cases within ten days, so 
you see what sort of company I am keeping. 
One was a young married woman eighteen years 
of age, and the other a girl of the same age. - 
Suicide cases as a rule make me rather weary. 
One seems to be able to do no more than save 


their lives. And what are they saved for? 


More sin? Of my opium cases this fall not 
one ever came back even to thank me; but then 
only one leper thanked the Lord, and I should 
not be discouraged. But it is really not a hope- 
ful line of work as I have seen it so far. To- 
day at the home of my last cut-throat case we 
had a good opportunity of preaching the Gos- 
pel, and the people listened with apparent inter- 
est—more interest than usual I thought. 


[Concluded next week. | 
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OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter street, 
San Francisco. 


Miss S. Mabel Bintlow, Corresponding Secretary, 
3014 Buchanan street, San Francisco. 


Quarterly meetings are held at 920 Sacramento street, 
on the Saturday following the first Wednesday of Janu- 
ary, April and July, at 2p. ™M. All are invited. The 
annual meeting is held in October with Synod. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo. 


The Indians. 


At the January meeting of the Woman’s 
Board, ‘‘Mrs. Bennett reported some statistics 
and testimonies of Government agents, their ul- 
timatum being that Christian schools do the best 
work for these people.: The condition of In- 


dian Territory to-day is what that of Ireland is. 


said to be—‘land poor.’ The land that the In- 
dian possesses he does not know how to culti- 
vate. It is no more true of the average Indian 
than of the white man that he does not love work 
when the necessity is not laid upon him. This 
condition will continue as long as the Govern- 
ment will feed him without any exertion on his 
part. In this country there are about eighty 
Indian reservations, cared for by eighty-five 
agents; there are seventy-seven boarding schools, 
twenty-two being non-sectarian. The effort to 


put Indians into the public schools is not a great 


success. The red men do not take kindly to it, 


neither do the white people take kindly to them. 


There are fifty-four contract schools. Of de- 
nominational schools there are eleven, and 
Presbyterians are doing most of the work.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. James spoke of the bill that had passed 
Congress refusing further support to contract 
schools. All denominations with one exception, 
have voluntary relinquished Government support, 
but an effort is being made to grant $80,000 this 
year to contract schools of which the Roman 
Catholic alone will reap the benefit.’’—Report in 
Evangelist. 

In the arms of One Bull, a stoical Sioux In- 


dian, who has felt the influence of civilization, 


lay his infant daughter, sick unto death. His 
face gave no sign of the grief which was as keen 
as that of a white man. ‘‘A little daughter, a 
few years older, stood by, looking pitifully at the 
sick baby. Presently she said: 
ter is going to heaven to-night. Let me pray.’ 
She knelt at her father’s knee and prayed in her 
Indian tongue: ‘Father God, little sister is com- 
ing to you to-night. Please open the door softly 
and letherin. Amen.’ This tiny girlis a grand- 
daughter of the famous Sitting Bull. He wasa 
capable warrior and chief, but a ruthless man and 
a savage. The child herself, only three removes 
from barbarism, has declared herself a young 
disciple of the Great Teacher who seeks the 


‘Papa, little sis- 


highest welfare of men, whether civilized or un- 
civilized, ‘bond or free.’ ’’ 


Petitions in the Roterts Case. 


It should be remembered that the present 
House of Representatives has nothing whatever 
to do with the seating or expelling of Mr. Roberts 
or any other member of the House of Represent- 
atives of the Fifty-sixth Congress. The Fifty- 
sixth Congress to which Mr. Roberts was elected 
will meet regularly according to the Constitution, 
the first Monday of December, 1899, unless the 


President should call a special session, in which 


case the new Congress might meet in March or 
April; butin any case the Roberts matter will 
have to begin de novo in the new House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

To wait until the new House meets before 
sending in petitions would make it impossible for 
the House to consider them without long delay. 
To make any action effective, the petition must 
be sent as early as possible to the Representa- 


—tive-elect of the district from which it is sent. 


Let no one who signed a general petition to the 
House as a whole hesitate on that account to. 
sign such a district petition to his own Repre- 
sentative-elect. The first will indicate what vou 
want the House as a whole to do; and the second 
will indicate what you want your individual Rep- 
resentative to do; and your own Representative, 
who may be in doubt as to what he ought to 
do, will be glad of any expression from his 
constituents which will help him to decide. 

You can depend upon it that, all denials to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the Mormon church 
is losing no time in bringing pressure to bear 
upon the House of Representatives to get them 
to vote for Roberts. They will be too wise to 
exert their pressure directly upon upright 
members of the House, but they will hire shrewd 
lawyers, and smooth-tongued men to talk about 
the unconstitutionality of expelling Mr. Roberts 
and the dangers to religious freedom. They will 
even hire women to explain away Mr. Roberts’ 
polygamy, and the real significance of his elec- 
tion upon the polygamy issue. This will be 
done so smoothly and so thoroughly that unless 
all lovers of their country bestir themselves, the 
Mormons will carry the day. 

But if the Christian people of our land do their 
whole duty during the next two months, it will 
be absolutely impossible for Mr. Roberts to sit 
in Congress. — 

Let us, then, do our duty to our country and 


toour God. Let us not to our shame show less 


zeal for the welfare of our land and for the cause 
of righteousness than the Mormons do for the 
vileness of polygamy and Mormon degradation. 
—From a paper read before the Woman's Board of 
Home Missions. 


-- 


The pleasantest things in the worldare pleasant 
thoughts, and the greatest art in life is to have as 
many of themas possible. — United Presbytertan. 
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The Sundap:School. 


Notes by Prof. John H. Kerr.D.D. __ 


Christ Feeding the Five Thousand. (John 
vi: 1-14.) 


LESSON VIII. February 19, 1899. 


GOLDEN TExT: “Jam the bread of life.’ (John. 


V1: 35-) 
Introduction. 

TIME: About Passover, 29 A. D., z. e. April. 

PLACE: Near the northeastern shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, probably about two or three miles 
fromthe mouth of the Jordan where it enters the 
sea. 

EVENTS SINCE Last LEsson: A full year 
has intervened since the last lesson. The apostle 
John in his record makes no mention of any of 
the events of this period, because the other evan- 
gelists had given quite a full account of it. 


John’s purpose was rather to supplement than to — 


repeat what had already been related. 
The present lesson brings us’ to the close of 
that part of His Galilean ministry which the 
Master directed toward the masses. _In the last 
lesson Jesus was at the Passover of 28 A. D. 
Returning immediately thereafter to Galilee, 
Jesus selected from among those who had be- 
come His disciples, ‘‘twelve men whom He 
also named apostles.’’ His sermon on the 
mount which was preached immediately after 
that selection, set forth the laws of His kingdom. 
The following months were spent in almost con- 
tinuous work by Jesus and His disciples. Part 
of the time He was sojourning in Capernaum, 


-and when not there He was making circuits 
through the country. 


His occupation was 
‘“‘teaching, preaching, and healing.’’ The whole 
country was being stirred to its greatest depths. 

Some weeks before the occurrence of the inci- 


dents of this lesson, Jesus sent forth His twelve - 


apostles two by two. They were to work mir- 
acles and to announce, ‘‘The Kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.’’ The mission of these men contri- 
buted to the arousing of the attention of the peo- 


ple. Their miracles naturally gave peculiar 
force to their message, and caused it to be car- | 


ried in every direction. Galilee never had been 
so moved and excited. 


Explanatory Notes. 


V. 1. The reason for this withdrawal across 
the sea is given by Mark (vi: 30-31). The 
twelve apostles had just returned from their mis- 
sion. Jesus said to them, ‘‘Come ye yourselves 
apart into a desert place, and rest awhile.’’ A 
very short time before this John the Baptist had 
been put to death by Herod. The place to which 
Jesus withdrew was outside of Herod’s domains. 
John’s violent death was really prophetic of 
Jesus’ death. | 

They had been at Capernaum. To go across 
the sea from that point would be to go a couple 
of miles beyond the Jordan’s mouth. John calls 


the sea Tiberias, a name which had been given 
to it in honor of the Roman emperor. | 

V. 2. The mission of the twelve had doubt- 
less resulted in increasing the crowds that were 
now following Jesus day after day. We learn 
from Matt. (xiv: 13) and Mark (vi: 33) that the 


multitude followed Jesus on the shore. . They 


could easily see the boat which conveyed Him. 
His miracles attracted them. ‘The word for 
miracles here, as is usual in John is sgus—signs 
of God’s presence, and power, and love; signs 
or evidences of Jesus’ divine mission, and the 
truth that He taught. But the attraction was 
not merely curiosity and wonder, but also a 
semi-consciousness that these showed that Jesus 
was the prophet who could help them in many 
needs of their souls.’’ 

V. 3. Having crossed the lake, Jesus led His 
disciples to a convenient place where they could 
rest. 

V. 4. The nearness of the Passover is stated 
probably to explain, in part at least, the presence 
of so many people. 

V. 5. Very soonthe multitudes reached the place 
where Jesus was. They stirred His compassion- 
ate heart (Mk. vi: 34). He was distressed over 
their spiritual condition. But as the day began 
to decline, the disciples suggested that He dis- 
miss the crowds that they might go and secure 
food for themselves. Jesus’ question to Philip 
was designed to bring before his mind the _nat- 
ural insufficiency of their supplies for such a mul- 
titude. 

V. 6. His own plans were laid—He knew what 
He intended to do. But He would test Philip. 

V. 7. Philip had no thought of any miracle- 
working by Jesus. As he looked over the mul- 
titude his opinion was that 200 pennyworth of 
bread (about $34) would be insufficient. In 
other words, Philip meant that they were pow- 
erless to meet the emergency. 

Vs. 8-9. Andrew spoke up here and called 
attention to supplies—five barley loaves and two” 
small fishes—that had been obtained from a boy. 
But the mere statement seemed foolish to him, 
and hence he added, ‘‘But what are they among 
so many?’ Utterly insufficient ! 

Vs. 10-13. Now Jesus was ready to carry ou 
His own plans. The multitude was arranged in 


order (Mk. vi: 39, 40) on the green grass that 


carpeted the mountain-side. First the divine 
blessing was invoked and then the distribution 
began. Like the widow’s cruse of oil, the bread 
and the fishes seemed inexhaustible. At length 
the whole multitude was satisfied. The gather- 
ing of the fragments taught a needed lesson to 
the thriftless, careless crowd. 

V. 14. The effect of the miracle was profound. 
Immediately a movement began to shape itself - 
to make Jesus their king (V. 15). A bread- 
king was the kind those people wanted. Surely, 
one who could perform such a miracle must be 


the ‘‘prophet that should come into the world’’ : 
z. ¢., the Messiah. 
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All the evangelists record this miracle. It 
really marked the culmination of Jesus’ ‘popular 
ministry. The tide in His favor rose to its high- 
est point at this time. But they failed, however, 


to see that Jesus was not a bread-king, but the 


bread of lite. He came not to supply temporal 
needs and to establish an earthly kingdom, but 
to feed the needs of man’s spiritual nature and 
to establish a spiritual kingdom. The miracle 
was really asign, and they should have read that 
sign and understood its true meaning. Had they 
done so they would have become satisfied. 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


The Revealing Spirit. 
BY CHARLES WESLEY. 


Spirit of faith, come down, 
‘Reveal the things of God; 
And make to us the God-head known, 
And witness with the blood; 
’Tis thine the blood to apply 
And give us eyes to see 
That he who did for sinners die 
Hath surely died for me. 


No man can truly say 
That Jesus is the Lord, 
Unless thou take the veil away 
And breathe the living word; 
Then, only then, we feel 
Our interest in his blood; 
And cry with joy unspeakable, 
‘Thou art my Lord, my God!’ 


O, that the world might know 
‘The all-atoning Lamb! - 
Spirit of faith descend and show 
The virtue of his name; 
The grace which all may find, 
The saving power impart, 
And testify to all mankind. 
And speak in every heart. 


A Secret of Success. 


Doing, not dreaming, is the secret of success. 
Thinking out plans will not amount to anything 
unless the thought be followed by a determined 
will to execute. Not the faithful talker, but the 
faithful toiler, leaves the broad mark of work ac- 
complished. ‘‘Not he that sayeth Lord! Lord !’” 
but he that doeth my Father’s will; not the son 
that promised, but he that went, was the one 
who received the reward. ‘‘This one thing I 
do’’—not ‘‘This one thing I think’’—made a 
St. Paul. ‘‘Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily.’’ 
Going about continually doing good was the ex- 
ample left by Christ, and the promise is given to 
them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, 
seek for glory and honor and immortality—eter- 
nal life. —Parish Visitor. 


Cbristian Endeavor Service. 


By Prof. J. H. Goodell. | 


A Missionary Church, (Acts xiii: 1-12.) 
A MISSIONARY MEETING. 


Whether a church is a missionary church or 
not depends upon the presence of two ideas. 
First, a controlling desire to convey the bless- 
ings of the kingdom of Jesus Christ to those out- 
side of itself. A church may be active and ag- 
gressive, and display unmistakable signs of 


_ prosperity, but still be essentially self-centered. 


It may contribute to missions, and welcome mis- 
sionaries as speakers before the congregation, 
and follow all the orthodox steps of church activ- 
ity now in practice. Still the spirit of the plans 
discussed, and the general air of conversation, 
and the bearing of the people as a whole may 
have regard to itself chiefly. People may say by 
way of excuse or defense: ‘‘Yes, we are trying 
to become larger and to attract more to our- 
selves that we may do more good.’’ But that 
does not meet the case. It is easy to gild our 
selfishness with moral platitudes. The mission- 
ary spirit of Jesus is seen by what he left behind 
that he might become a missionary. He left a 
place, a position, a power and a glory in order 
to carry to those beyond the benefits of his king- 
dom. In amost significant sense it may be said 
that he made himself small to make others great. 
The missionary church is centered not in self, 
but in that other. 

Then to be a missionary church there must be 
the presence of a desire not only to carry the 
blessings of the kingdom of Jesus to others, but 
to as many others as possible. God so loved the ~ 
round world that He gave His Son. The real 
missionary spirit is not linear but spherical. It 
does not wait to have an object presented before 
it begins to live. It first lives; it is brought into 
being by the touch of the world’s Savior; and 
then its out-reach is extended to everything, 
everywhere, to which it can convey the bless- 
ings of the kingdom of Jesus. This out-reach is 
the historic origin of the missionary spirit as 
opposed to the other spirit sometimes found in 
our churches, or oftener in individual Christians, 
which may be styled the in-limit idea. Those 
who are eager to give to the world the blessings 


of the kingdom of Jesus are not the ones who 


are so loudly sounding the ‘‘heathen-at-home’’ 
cry. 

This door-step missionary idea was the first 
the Holy Spirit had to combat in the Christian 
Church. He let the torrent of persecution loose 
upon the first few thousands in Jerusalem, and 
then ‘‘they that were scattered abroad went 
about preaching the Word.’’ The out-reach 
idea of the Holy Spirit was not first communi- 
cated at Antioch when the Master of the work of 
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the kingdom said: ‘‘Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called them.’’ 
But the ‘‘heathen-at-home’’ conception of Chris- 


tian activity received its rebuke and condemna- 


tion when, by the hand of local persecution, the 
early disciples were pushed out of their narrow 
in-limit idea with their backs towards that single 
center and their faces towards the ever receding 
circumference. And that, from that day to this, 
and from this until the whole world shall know 
and love and serve the Lord Christ, constitutes 
the real, scriptural, divine missionary spirit, 
whether it is in the church as a body or in the 
individual disciple. 


The test for you and me is: Which way are 
you facing? Do you face, and in every step 


you take, in interest and expressed sympathy, | 


as well as work and gift, are you advancing 


towards the circumference? The missionary 


spirit does not cling to the spot where our 
blessed experiences begin, even though that 
place is hallowed by wonderful manifestations of 
the Holy Spirit and of fellowship. The A. D. 
civilization owes its existence and its astonishing 
development, including the discoveries, the hu- 
manities and mighty forces of alleviation and en- 


lightenment, of which we justly boast as we pass 


out of the nineteenth century, to the out-reach 
idea inaugurated when the church in Jerusalem 
was sent out in every direction. The man who 
faces the sea, who can hear the cry across the 


‘water: ‘‘Come over and help us,’’ and can set 


sail in response, is the real leader in Christian 
civilization. More and more are the two 
phrases ‘‘missionary spirit’ and ‘‘Christian civil- 
ization’’ merging into each other. No matter 
how far towards the horizon we hear the call for 
‘thelp,’’ every Christian and every church must 
be traveling that way; and every call of that 
kind must hasten our pace thitherward. Govern- 
ments must respond: ‘‘Here are we.’’ Armies 
must move in that direction. Theories of legis- 
lation must be modified to fit the case. Inter- 
national comity must reckon with that cry. The 
treasure vaults of the nations must be held sub- 
ject to such a draft. | 


This missionary spirit that faces and travels 
towards the circumference of man’s need, is a 
matter of cultivation ‘rather than. inspiration. 
Rather its inspiration must come through culti- 
vation. | 

You and I, Christian Endeavorer, must sum- 
mon our mental powers to its service. Pray for 
it, but do not stay on your knees when, like 
Joshua before Ai, you ought to be up and doing 
something to kindle and keep your interest in 
the Macedonian call. Set yourself to know the 
geography of your Lord’s battles, and the hosts 
of his army at the front, and victories on his fields 
of combat, as faithfully as you might follow the 
wars of your nation. 


Take the hero of the jungle by the hand as well 
as the man who wears the naval uniform. Beas 
true to the White Cross as to the ‘‘Red Cross.’’ 
Pour your relief into the soul-wounds of men as 
well as into their sabre cuts. Read, study, search 
and go eagerly after the missionary facts and the 
missionary spirit will give zest to your ideals. 

Pacific Theological Seminary. 


The Imperilled Sabbath. 


On Sabbath-school Lesson of February 12th. 
BY REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, PH.D. 


The Sabbath, without which neither Church 
nor Republic can thrive, is in such serious peril 
that all its friends ought to make the most of the 
re-enforcement afforded by an international les- 
son on this subject in February just when we 


need to build a very strong dike of prevention 


against the flood of Sabbath desecration that 
comes with Spring. This great opportunity may 
be easily lost. Two debaters in the class may 
easily use up all the time on the unsolvable 
mystery of the moving of the water. Read the 
story and seize at once its great truth—that the 
Sabbath is not for worship and rest only. Not 
doing nothing, but doing good, is Christ-like 
Sabbath-keeping. God and Christ seek no rest 
from that on any day. Here look out for 
casuistries\that may side-track the lesson in petty 
personaiti and supposititious cases. ‘‘How 
will] a Sunday bicycle spin hurt me?’’ ‘‘And 
what of those with no othgr day.’’ My way of 
getting «* such questions is twofold. First, I 
use Isaiah ‘li:13, 14, the fullest statement of the 
Sabbath law ‘n which the use of the Sabbath for 
selfishness 1s the Sabbath-breaking condemned, 
whether selfishness take the form of work or 
pleasure. Let teachers see to it that the class 
gets God's thought, that one chief purpose of 
the Sabbath is to save all men, and especially 
Anglo-Saxons, in this age of wealth, from becom- 
ing supremely selfish, by a divine call to use one 
day altogether unselfishly. Another way to burn 
out these petty casuistries is to show that Sab- 
bathless nations, the world over, are either dy- 
ing or despotic or anarchistic, while Sabbath- 
keeping peoples are better off every way, physi- 
cally, mentally, moraily, financially, politically. 
Two-thirds of the world’s mail'is in the English | 
language, which means a corresponding pre- 
eminence in intelligence and wealth. The bicy- 
cle brigade is the vanguard of the Continental 
Sunday which is invading our land and making 
us more and more like such dying nations as 
France and Spain. 

The Reform Bureau, 210 Delaware Avenue, 
n. e., Washington, D. C., will send the address 
on ‘‘Living and Dying Nations,’’ from which the 
above points are taken, also three other leaflets 
on the Sabbath, on application with two cent 
stamp. Fuller studies will be supplied at cost, 
‘The Sabbath for Man’’ at 75 cents (half price) 
and ‘‘Civil Sabbath’’ at 10 cents. | 
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the Day. 


[All books and magazines received will be acknowledged 
promptly. Any extended notice will be at the option of the Liter- 


ary Editor. | 
Book Reviews. 


“At the Evening Hour,’’ by Ethelbert D. 
Warfield, D.D. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
This is a gem collection of Sunday 
afternoon addresses made to the students of 
Lafayette College by their beloved President. 
Asa example of the happy use of historical and 
literary material for the brightening of religious 
discourse, the volume will have a useful mission; 
but, deeper than this, there is throughout the 
talks the expression of a calm and triumphant 
faith, and also the glow of living spiritual power. 
addresses on ‘‘Christian Aspiration’ and 


‘‘Responsibility’’ are especially helpful and stim- 


ulating. 


“Cyrus the Magician,’’ by David Beaton, 
D.D. Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 
Price, $1.25. This book, the avowed purpose 
of which is to ‘‘teach Christian youths in our 
schools the difference between the imposture of 
the charlatan and the open reasonableness of the 
supernatural power of Jesus,’’ is among the 
newer books having.a Scriptural setting. It deals 
with the life and times of ‘‘Simon Magus the 
Seer.’’ Paul figures prominently in the story, 
as do Stephen and other of the early disciples. 
The climax of the book is the downfall of the 
worship of the goddess Diana and the burning of 
the ‘‘books of magic.’’ ‘‘Cyrus the Magician’’ 
is not ‘‘one of the great books’’; but it is one of 
the helpful books, since it leaves one with a re- 
newed faith in the Christ, who is ‘‘the same yes- 
terday, to-day and torever.”’ 


“The Man who Wanted to Help,’’ by Rev. 
James G. K. McClure, D.D. Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co., New York, Chicago and Toronto. 
Price, 25 cents. This character-sketch of Moses 
leaves one with the conviction that the man who 
wants to help will help, though he may and prob- 


ably will learn how to help through many mis- 


takes; and it inspires in the reader a desire to be 
‘‘one who lifts and not one who leans.’’ 


‘The Little Lame Lord,’’ by Theodora C. 
Elmslie. The Union Press, Philadelphia. 
$1.25. <A tale of an English lad, not unlike 
that of ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.’’ The book is 
gotten up in a very attractive style, and the illus- 
trations are excellent. 


Magazines. 


_ The February Atlantic opens with a brave and 
brilliant article upon ‘‘The Colonial Expansion 
of the United States,’’ by Hon. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, showing from history that the United 
States has always had colonies, even before it 
was a nation, and that the real question now be- 
fore us is not, ‘‘Shall we now begin a system of 
colonization ?’’ but, ‘‘Shall we continue an exist- 


Price, 


23 
ing system in anewdirection ?’’ Jane Addams; 

the devoted superintendent of Hull House, Chi- 
cago, discusses ‘‘The Subtle Problems of Char- 
ity’’ ina sensible and often pathetic paper, en- 
livened with many quaint and humorous experi- 
ences and incidents. The publishers of this 
most valuable magazine give opportunity to new 


readers by offering a trial subscription of three 
issues for fifty cents. 


The third of W. L. Taylor’s charming draw- 
ings illustrating ‘‘The People of Longfellow’ con- 
tributes its beauty and charm to the February 
Ladies’ Home Journal. It portrays ‘‘Grave | 
Alice and Laughing Allegra, and Edith With 
Golden Hair,’’ as the poet saw them in the lamp- 
light from his study, descending the broad hall 
stairway. The illustration gives a splendid idea — 
of the cheery, sunny picture which must have 
been before his eyes when he told of ‘‘The 
Children’s Hour’’ in such sweet verse. Mr. 
Taylor’s drawings of Longfellow’s people are 
concededly the best illustrative work of the year. 


The Eclectic Magazine and Monthly Edition 
of the Living Age, which has been enlarged to 
160 pages since its consolidation, is now one of 
the most attractive of American magazines, 
typographically. The February number is espe- 
cially strong in its literary features, as it contains 
a striking lecture by M. Ferdinand Brunetiere on 
‘‘Art and Morality,’’ Lord Rosebery’s recent 
address on ‘‘Literary Statesmen,’’ and the Edin- 
burgh Aevew's estimate of Thackeray. Other 
interests, however, are not neglected. There 
are scientific and critical articles, papers of travel, 
discussions of questions of international politics, 
a striking story of army life in India, bits of 
biography, and much else of interest. The new 
department of books and authors will be much 


appreciated. 


‘Recent Phases of Literary Criticism’’ are 
thoughtfully considered by John Burroughs in 
the North American Review for January. Re- 
ferring to certain types of critics Mr. Burroughs 


remarks: ‘‘Thedisinterested critics and recorders 


are still among us, but power has departed from 
them. The age is too serious, the questions are 
too pressing. The man of genius is no longer 
at ease in Zion. If he rises at all above the 
masses he must share the burden of thought and 
conscience of his times.’ 


Books Received. 


From Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va.: 
Memoriam. Pauline DuBose Little.’’ 
Price, 25c. 
“The Pastor and His Elders,’’ by Rev. A. 
R. Holderby, D.D. Price, 5c. 


From J. D. Hammond, S. F. (Eaton & Mains, 


Fub.): 


‘(Dwellers in Gotham,” by Annan Dale. 
Price, $1.25. 
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Wnewers to Correspondents. 


[Questions touching religious experience, church 


work, doctrine, polity, and history are solicited as well . 


as interpretation of Scripture passages. | 


Ques. No. 263. Can you give me any plan 
by which I can readily remember the order of 
the books of the New Testament ? I learn them, 
but the order slips away. ) 

Ans. Try this method: 

Matthew, Mark, Luke and John; 
Acts and Romans follow on; _ 
- Corinthians one and two I see; 
A,B Oana & 
Bring me downto Timothy, 
Titus and Philemon; then 
Letter to the Hebrew men; 
_. When Revelation comes to view. | 
_ Note.—The Epistles, from the Corinthians to 
Thessalonians, follow the alphabetical order in 
the initial vowel, so do those between Hebrews 
and Revelation, viz: Galatians, Ephesians, Phil- 
ippians and Colossians; also James, Peter, John 
and Jude. Also observe that Philemon is ac- 
cented on the second syllable. 


Ques. No. 264. I notice that a young minis- 
ter always pronounces the word saith as if 


formed of two syllables; and so read as if spelled © 
say-eth. Is he right ? 


Ans. No. The proper pronunciation is like 
that of the name of Adam’s third son, 2. ¢., Seth. 


Ques. No. 265. To what does the word thou- 
sands refer in Exodus xx: 6? Isit to thousands 
of people or generations ? ny 

Ans. To thousands of generations. God mer- 
cifully allows physical sins to bleach out through 
intermarriage in three or four generations, while 
his mercy is shown to the seed of the righteous 


who follow their parents in godly ways to all 


time. 


Oues. No. 266. . Do you believe that there is 
any confirmation of telepathic phenomena, af- 
forded by converging experiments, as the sub- 
conscious workings of mind brought into con- 


scious survey, probe subliminal processes reveal- 


ing alternating personalities and abnormal states? 

Ans. Why, certainly. My mother taught 
me so among the first lessons of childhood. You 
will find clear illustration of this in the pseud- 
Emerson lines beginning: 

‘‘O source material of immaterial thought.’’ 
Besides, if you take the negative position, what 
becomes of the seminaomnium cognitionum? Is 
there not a difference between die vernunft and 
der verstand? You arein great danger when 
you allow the dogmas having their origin in the 
empirical processes of psychological experience, 
or the formalistic dicta of an irresponsible logic, 
to control. Go right on, my young friend; so 
long as your grammar is correct, your use of 
big words may make some people think that 
you know a whole lot. For my part, I shall 
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still eat three meals a day (when not ill), salute 


the American flag, read my Bible, and take my 


chances, telepathy being confirmed or uncon- 
firmed uf supra. 


Recent Science. 


About 6,000 species and 1,153 genera are 
enumerated in Dr. E. L. Trouessart’s new cata- 
logue of all known mammals, living and extinct. 


The electric spark is not as simple as it ap- 
pears. A German electrician has found that 
each spark is preceded by several brush dis- 
charges from both poles, each successive brush — 
extending further outward until the gap is 
bridged and the spark passes. The spark dis- 
charge is complex, being made up of several 
partial discharges, of which the first is strongest. 
The preliminary brush discharges usually appear 
as appendages of the spark, and, as they are seen 
in lightning photographs, it is probable that 
lightning is preceded by pilot brush discharges. 


One.of the novel automobiles, or horseless 


carriages, lately developed in Paris is called ‘‘the 


pony.’’ It seats two persons, and has three 
pneumatic-tired wheels, one in front and two be- 
hind, the front one serving both for driving and 
steering, and being surrounded by a box con- 
taining the electric batteries and the motor. The | 
vehicle weighs, without passengers, about 650 
pounds, nearly three-fourths of the weight being 
carried by the forward wheel. The 15 or 20 
cells, each weighing about 15% pounds, supply 
electric energy equivalent to about 34 of a horse- 
power, which is sustained for a trip on the level 
of 4 to 5 hours, or 30 to 45 miles at a speed of 
about 9 miles an hour. The makers propose to 
guarantee the total running expenses for a trip 
of 35 or 40 miles to be less than 2 cents a mile. 


The use of the balloon as an astronomical ob- 
servatory is one of the later adaptations of science 
that would have seemed very strange a few years 
ago. In some ways, says Rev. J. M. Bacon, it 
atfords the student of astronomy and optics op- 
portunities not to be otherwise obtained, and the 
steadiness and brilliance of celestial objects viewed 
with optical aid from a balloon 10,000 or 12,000 
feet above sea-level is astonishing, the full moon 
through an ordinary field-glass becoming intol- 
erably bright at even half that height. The 
same advantages cannot be had at mountain ob- 
servatories, as those are never free from the pe- 
culiar earth stratum of air. The observer froma 
balloon may watch eclipses and meteors quite un- 
disturbed by clouds, and is able to gain much 
enlightenment on questions of refraction, spec- 
troscopic lines from atmospheric substances, and 
may even succeed in photographing the solar 
corona without an eclipse. Many balloons will 
doubtless be ready for ensuring observations of 


the great meteoric shower expected next No- 


vember. 
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“The Occident” Grows. 


Our travelling representative, Mr. H. M. Mc- 
Kee, is meeting with good success in securing 


A Heavy Load Lifted. 


The First Presbyterian church of Portland, 
Oregon, recently lifted a burden, which release 
brings great joy to its members, and congratu- 
lations are hearty from many friends, in which 
the OCCIDENT heartily joins. We copy an ac- 
count of the debt-raising from the Oregonian, as 
below: 


‘‘For a great many years the church had been 
wrestling with a heavy debt, which hampered it 
in its work and its benevolences. January 1, 
1895, this debt had stood at $45,000. A vigor- 
ous canvass of the congregation was made at that 
time, but with all the effort that could be put 
forth the congregation was unable during the 
next two years to do more than pay the interest 
and reduce the principal to $37,500. The pres- 
ent effort to wipe out the debt had its inception 
at a meeting of the officers of the church, held in 
February, 1897. At this meeting subscriptions 
were secured which aggregated about $19,500. 
They were payable in installments, however, and 
a large portion of them was being eaten up in 
payment of interest. 


‘CA few weeks ago substantially all these sub- 
scribers agreed to pay interest on their deferred 
payments, and thus made their subscriptions 
equivalent in debt-paying power to cash. The 
mortgage on the church had now been reduced 
to $25,000, and the subscriptions available re- 
duced the amount to be provided for to $14,500. 
A friend of the congregation offered a gift of 
$2,000 for this purpose, contingent on the re- 
_ mainder of the debt being raised. 


“Using this as a lever, Dr. Hill, in a very dig- 


nified, earnest way, called on the congregation 
to raise the remainder. He first asked for large 
subscriptions, and a few were announced, in- 
cluding a bequest of $1,000, left by one of the 
oldest members of the church. The effort’s suc- 
cess was assured, however, by the large number 
of comparatively small subscriptions. There 
were 36 who subscribed $100each; 24, $50; 11, 
$30; 18, $25; 47, $15 or $10; and a great 
many who contributed still smaller sums. The 
women of the congregation were especially lib- 
eral, and a number of young boys offered pros- 
pective savings from their pocket money. © 


‘‘The total amount raised was $16,569. Al- 


though this is about $2,000 more than the 


amount of the debt unprovided for, it, will just 
about suffice to lift the mortgage, allowing for 
interest pending the collection of the moneys 
subscribed, and any possible shrinkage in the 
subscriptions. 


‘‘The interest was intense while the subscrip- 
tions were being taken, and when they had all 
been noted down the result was announced, and 
the congregation joined with a will in ‘‘Praise 
God, From Whom All Blessings Flow.”’ 


ready for independence. 


public. 


new subscribers. In the section of country on 


the North Pacific railroad, including Petaluma, 
Santa Rosa, Fulton, Healdsburg, Ukiah, Lake- 


port and Kelseyville, we have added eighty-eight 
names. In Point Arena and vicinity we have 
eighteen new friends on our list. Santa Clara, 
Palo Alto and Menlo Park give us twenty-five 
names to encourage us. 

What are our pastors and elders doing to 
carry into effect the hearty pledges made by the 
resolution passed at the last Synod ? 


A Filipino Opinion. 
AMEN REYES LALA, a prominent 
Filipino resident in this country, has 
written a ‘‘History of the Philippine Islands,’’ 
which will soon be issued by the Continental — 
Publishing Co.,N.Y. Speaking at the annual 
banquet of the Wellesley Club in New York 
the other evening, Mr. Lala made a strong 
plea for an American protectorate or for an- 
nexation. We quote a brief paragraph: 


Although I believe we have a great future, I cannot 
disguise to myself the conviction that we are not yet 
More especially because the 
Filipinos have not had the preparation for self-govern- 
ment possessed: by the founders of the American Re- 
And I apprehend that, intoxicated by their 
new-found liberty, the Filipinos might perpetrate ex- 
cesses that would prove fatal to the race. I feel this 


allthe more when I consider that the revolutionary 


leaders—Aguinaldo and his companions—though fer- 
vent patriots, do not represent the best classes of my 
countrymen, who, almost without exception, are for a 
protectorate, or for annexation. _ 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEw, the newly elected 
U.S. Senator from New York, contributes to 
the New York /nudependent a bright sketch of 
his lite-long friend, Joseph H. Choate, just — 
sent as Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 
We clip a single paragraph, which Depew 
gives as a specimen of Choate’s wit, aimed at 
himself: 


There is in the western part of New York State a 
town which bears my name, and in this town some 
persons, by boring, tapped a natural gas well, and there- 
upon formed ‘‘the Depew Natural Gas Company, Lim- 
ited.’” Choate and I met shortly after this on a public 
occasion, when both were set down for speeches. He 
had the last word. After dealing with other matters he 
drew from his pocket the prospectus of the gas com- 
pany and read it. Then he looked the company over, 
looked at me, and reading the title at the head of the 


queried with quiet emphasis, ‘‘ Why lim- 
ited ?”’ 
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CBurch Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 


membership or congregation or contribu- 


tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—Zd. | | 


Ministerial Union. 
Rev. James Curry, D.D., read a 


paper before the Ministerial Union 
Monday, February 6, on ‘‘Christ 


the True Example for Preachers.’’ 


He first defined the word and 
showed its influence on character. 
He then indicated some of the ways 
in which the example of Christ mani- 
fested itself. One was in His spirit- 
ual preparation for every act and 
word; another was in His holy and 
unassailable life; a third in His self- 
abnegation. Hestooped to the level 
of man. Still another was on His 


_ love to men, which stopped not short 


of the death of the Cross. He thus 
showed that Christ was a true exam- 
ple with regard to the matter of 
preaching. We are to preach Christ 


aS a vicarious sacrifice, and preach 


regeneration. Christ is the true ex- 
ample also as to the manner of preach- 
ing. We should preach with a deep 


_ sense of the necessity of the Gospel; 


preach as God’s ambassadors, with 
simplicity and in all clearness. Christ 
was an example again of earnest, im- 
portunate prayer. He often spent 
whole nights in prayer. Christian 
ministers should be examples to the 
flock in prayer and constant commu- 
nion with God. | 

Dr. Maclaren of San Jose will read 
next Monday. 


A Flourishing C. E. Society. 


Good news has come from the boys 
at Manila, and especially is it good 
news to those interested in Christian 
Endeavor work. The society was 
started here in the ranks of the 
Eighteenth Regulars with eight mem- 
bers and has increased very rapidly 


in active members, until now it num- | 


bers over fifty. One convert was a 
native of Hawaii, at which place the 
company was stationed almost two 
months. Chaplain Woods of the 23d 
Regulars has been with them twice 


at their meetings and Mr. Jackson, | 


of the Christian Commission, has 
also helped them. The society has 
ordered twenty-five Gospel hymn- 
books, Nos. 1 to 4 inclusive, thirty- 
six Sunday-school quarterlies and 


twenty paper-bound Bibles. These 
supplies cannot be purchased in 
Manila. These are the ‘‘Rough 
Riders’’ of God’s army, who have the 
courage to go forth and bear the 
ridicule and brunt of the battle for 
Christ. This regiment was stationed 


_|at Cavite, but has now been ordered 


to Iloilo. 
California. 


The Presbytery of San Francisco 
will hold its regular February meet- 
ing Tuesday, February 14th, 9 A. M., 
at 920 Sacramento street. 
ished business of the year. 

R. W. Reynolds, S. C. 


SAN Francisco. Aolly Park.— 
This church, situated on the north- 
east corner of California’ avenue and 
Lizzie street, continues to prosper, 
under the leadership of its new pas- 
tor, the Rev. Charles G. Paterson. 
Five members have lately joined and 
as many more have signified their in- 
tention of becoming members on the 
next communion occasion. The Sab- 
bath-school now numbers well on to 
two hundred in attendance. The 
Christian Endeavor society is earn- 
estly at work extending a helping 
hand, and the mid-week prayer- 
meeting continues to increase in num- 
bers and interest. The pastor’s aid 
and the ladies’ aid societies have both 
reorganized. It is the intention of 
the pastor to give an instructive series 


| 


of Sunday evening lectures on the]. 


general topic of ‘“The Great Religions 
of the World.’’ Introductory, Feb. 
19, ‘Our Attitude Toward Other 
Religions.’’ Feb. 26, ‘‘Confucius 
and the Prose of Asia.’’ March 5, 
‘‘Hinduism.’’ March 12, ‘‘Buddha, 
the Luther of the Orient.’’ March 
19, Mohammed and _ Islam.’’ 
March 26, ‘‘Jesus and Christendom.’’ 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE.—Friday, 
Feb. 3, the venerable Dr. Marks ad- 
dressed the Young Men’s and Young 


All unfin- & 


Women’s Christian Associations. He 
urged personal consecration, and a 
deep impression was made by the 
words of one who is ninety years of 
age and has been an ordained min- 
ister of the gospel about. sixty-five 
years. Itisthe aim of the College 
to send into the world men and 
women like Dr. Marks. The labors 
of the friends of Jefferson College 
would not have been in vain if there 
had never been another class except 
that of 1830, in which the Doctor 
raduated. It is hoped that all the 
churches of this Synod will give an 
offering to the Board of Aid for Col- 


|leges and request that the amount be 


sent to Occidental College. These 
freewill offerings take the place of in- 
come that would come to us if Occt- 
dental were a Staté institution. The 
recent death of one of our students, 
Louis Chapin, has produced a very 
serious feeling in the College. Louis 
was the son of Mrs. Chapin, so well 
known for her labors among the Chi- 
nese in China and in this country. 
For weeks before his death he spent 
much time in prayer for Occidental 
College, and sent as his final message 
to the students the texts: ‘‘Quench 
not the Spirit,’ and ‘‘Now is the 
accepted time, now is the day of sal- 
vation.’’ All friends are requested 
to unite in prayer for a blessed re- 
vival in our midst. 


SAN DiEGo. First.—We have had 
the presence of the genial President 
of Occidental College in our pulpit 
three Sabbaths, during Rev. Mr. 
Kipp’s absence. Rev. John Koehne’s 
‘‘Nazarene Lectures’ drew crowded 
houses. The lectures were of a very 
high order, and were evidently the 


fruits of thorough research, much 
thoughtand skillful elaboration. They 


were not only brilliant but solid, and 
adapted to carry conviction, through 
the understanding, to the conscience 
and heart. In the culminating lect- 
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; appeals to the reason and not to the|were very impressive, as the new 
4 : . emotions, and, as a business man ex- | members of all ages, from gray-haired 
J RUNNING pressed it, ‘‘strikes the nail on the|men and women to little children, 
Be 1] : lan head every time.’’ He does not con- | paid their ‘‘vows unto the Lord in the 
sider his work as independent of the| presence of his people.’’ The Meth- 
church, but in every way defends, |odist and Congregational churches 
honors and exalts the church. He is|also received accessions, and many 
before buying a Sewing Machine.) most successful in dealing with and | more are yet waiting, halting between 
influencing men, and his long ex-|two opinions. The whole Christian 
Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. “Send toe perience of eleven years in meeting |community has received a spiritual 
a and answering all honest doubts and | uplift through the labors of our dear 
a W. EVA N S, anti-Christian arguments renders | brother, and their resolution has been 
1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th. him wonderfully efficient in personal strengthened to work, and watch, 
work. He is surely needed in our|/and pray more earnestly i in this cor- 
: =———| Californian churches, composed, as|ner of the Master’s vineyard. As 
ure on “Christianity and Modern |S° many of them are, mainly of wom-| Mr. Hartsough goes to his work in 
Skepticism’? we were glad to see|&" The communion services, con- | Iowa, our prayers go with him, and 
that the lecturer did not think it nec-| ducted by our pastor, Mr. Lyons, | our earnest desires that he may re- 


essary to apologize for or to discount 


For thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE. 
The Leader in all modern improvements. 


the ‘‘miracles,’’ for the gratification oe 
of any scientific skeptics i in his audi- 
ence, but maintained their evidential 


character at full par value. Mr. D. 
L. Moody, the evangelist, is to be 
here Feb. 8th to 15th. Mr. D. B. 
Towner, the musical composer and 
singer, 1s with him. 


MARYSVILLE.—At the last com- 
munion, on January 29th, five new 
members were received. Good prog- 
ress is being made toward paying the 
church debt of $3,000, thanks to the 
kind offer of Mrs. Judge Belcher. 
Session, trustees and the ladies are all 
at work in this direction. We expect 
to report it all paid in a few weeks. 
The audience last Sabbath was the 
9 = largest we have had for over a year. 
@6©The Sunday- school is also growing 
right along. The outlook is good 
for a prosperous year, and everybody 

is encouraged. 


HAYWARDS.—-This church received 
into its membership on New Year’s 
Day twenty persons, eighteen by 
profession and two by letter. Several 
others who had intended to unite 
with the church were prevented by 
illness or the bad weather. The in- 
gathering at this time was, under the —_ 
blessing of God, largely due to the 
labors of ‘Rev. D. M. Hartsough, an 
evangelist from the Central Western 
States, who held union meetings in 


American Tract Society 
the Presbyterian church for two weeks 


previous to Christmas. Mr. Hart- 637 Viarket Street, 


sough is an intensely earnest Chris- 
tian worker; a ready and pleasant 


speaker, abounding in homely yet Palace 


striking illustrations; with a strong 
sense of humor, and guided always 


by judgment and common sense. He 


Great Value for the Money! 


Handsomely Illustrated. 


We have over 500 Titles of STANDARD BOOKS, hand- 
somely bound in best cloth, gilt top, at 50c., selected from the 
popular authors, including Barrie, Besant, Bulwer, Lytton, 
Carlyle, Cooper, Corelli, Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, Ebers, Emer- 
son, Hugo, Irving, Kipling, Lyall, Macdonald, Scott, Smiles, 
Thackeray, 


and 100 others. 


All the New Books that are being 
talked about, at Reason- 
able Prices. 
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turn to labor on this Coast, where 
the harvest truly is white and the la- 
borers few. 


ELMHURST.—The work of the 
New Year has opened very encourag- 
ingly in this church. At the com- 
munion services the second Sabbath 
of January, five members were re- 
ceived into the church. The attend- 
ance at Sunday-school continues to 
increase. The ladies spent a very 
pleasant missionary afternoon in the 
church parlors on the 19th. As a 
result of this meeting, a promising 


_ missionary society has been organ- 


ized, | 
PopE VALLEY.—-We have a very 


Me 


In the old days of the 
Christian martyrs it was 
‘not unusual for the sav- 
age Pagans to cast inno- 
=cent women into a den 
of lions, to suffer horri- 
“a ble agony and fear be- 
fore death finally came 


| 


\\ 
4 \ 
a to their relief. In 


: and this land of 
| tens 


of thousands of 
} women daily suf- 


™“~ fer the slow tor- 

> proaching death. 

They do this because of a false delicacy fre- 
quently inculcated by their mothers. 

There is a marvelous medicine for women 
that cures all weakness and disease of the 
distinctly feminine organism. It acts di- 
rectly on the delicate and important organs 
concerned in maternity and makes them 
strong and healthy. It is Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription. It allays inflammation, 
‘heals ulceration and soothes pain. It gives 
rest and tone tothe tortured nerves. Under 
its magic influence the headaches and pains 
in the back and sides, the dragging and 
burning sensations, the nervousness, weak- 
ness, lassitude and despondency that result 
from s0-called female weakness are ban- 
ished, It fits for wifehood and motherhood. 
Taken during the period of solicitude, it 
banishes the usual discomforts and makes 
baby’s entry to the world easy and almost 
painless. Itinsures the new comer’s health 


and an ample supply of nourishment. 


Thousands of women have testified to its 
marvelous merits. All good druggists sell it. 
Mrs. Ursula Dunham, of Sistersville, Tyler 
Co., W. Va., writes: ‘‘My baby is now nearly a 
year old. After she was born I had local weak- 
ness. I could not standup. I took three bottles 
of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and it has 
cured me. I can now doall my work.” 
Pi Ft better to do 
mending while the 
r. lerce S damage is slight, 
than wait until the whole structure is ready 
to fall. Constipation is the one, all-embrac- 


ing disorder that is responsible for many 


other dis- eases. Doc- 
Pleasant | 


tor Pierce’s p 

Pellets cure leasant it. Drug- 
ists sell them. They never gripe. One 
ittle “‘Pellet’’ is a gentle laxative, and 


two a mild cathartic. They are tiny, 
sugar -coated granules. 


Nothi 1 


ing are still going on. 


— 


neat, substantial church here, and 
there has been a steady, healthy 
growth ever since it was organized. 
Our pastor, Rev. William Friedrich, 
is just the right man in the right 
place, and we think ourselves fortu- 
nate in having such a bright, gifted 
man to preach for us. We had a 
most enjoyable sermon from him 
Sunday morning, January 29. An 
election’ of Sunday-school officers was 
held Sunday. Mr. B. Wright was 
chosen as superintendent, Mr. M. 
Mast. to teach the Bible-class, Mrs. 
Carrie Barnett for the intermediate 
class, and Mrs. H. H. Miller to teach 
the infant class, and Miss Emma 
Mast, organist. They were selected 
with care and each is fitted perfectl 

for the place assigned. | 


DAVISVILLE.—Last Sabbath was 
a memorable day in the history of 
the Davisville church. Twenty-three 
were received into membership, 
after a week’s continuous service. 
The pastor, Rev. John W. Dorrance, 
was assisted during these services by 
neighboring ministers of the Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian churches. From 
all appearances, this is just the be- 
ginning of the expected harvest for 
which we have been plowing and 
sowipe for the past six months. God 
has en faithful in quickening, ac- 
cording to his promises, and giving 
the increase. The sowing and reap- 
The evangel- 
ist, Rev. C. C. Herriott, of Oakland, 
is here now, conducting the meetings 
for another week. Every night mem- 
bers are standing for prayers. The 
limit to the number of souls to be 
saved now is placed only upon the 
number of inhabitants. 


| Oregon. 

PORTLAND. Forbes. —- Sunday, 
January 15, completed the first year’s 
work of the present relations of Rev. 
W. O. Forbes with this church. The 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated and 
there were nine accessions, making 
forty received since last April. The 
work is now organized in all branches, 
and the prospects for the coming year 
are excellent. Mr. Forbes has just 
spent ten days in special work in the 
Willamette Valley. 


PORTLAND. TZvrinity.—The Rev. 
W. O. Forbes visited our Fulton 
mission in the southern part of the 
city, and on Jan. 29 organized a 


church consisting of twenty-four 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until ‘the last few years was supposed to be in- 


curable. For a great many years doctors pro- 


nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable, Science 
has proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease, 
and therefore requires constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken internally 
in doses from 10 drops toa teaspoonful. It acts 
directly on the bl and mucous surfaces of the 
system. They offer one hundred dollars for an 
case it fails to cure. Send for circulars and testi- 
monials. Address, | 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


members. Thomas Crane and C. 
W. Baumgardner were elected, or- 
dained and installed ruling elders. 
The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was observed as the closing exer- 
cise. Elder Campbell of the Calvary 
Presbyterian church of Portland, who 
was for a long time superintendent of 
the Fulton Sunday-school, was _ pres- 
ent and assisted the newly-chosen 
elders. It is hoped that Fulton Trin- 
ity church may have a history of pro- 
gress henceforth. It is the only 
church in the extreme southern part 
of Portland, west of the Willamette 
river, where it is located. Rev. J. 
E. Snyder will follow this service in 
a week’s special meetings, assisting 
Rev. A. A. Hurd, the stated supply, 
who is doing an excellent work in this 
and Mt. Olivet churches. The 
church took the name of the Trinity 
Presbyterian church of Portland. 
The organization was begun five 
years ago, but was only completed 
this month. 


PORTLAND. TZhird.— The Rev. 
Robert McLean has entered upon his 
pastorate with this church with very 
flattering prospects. Mr. McLean is 
one of Synod’s strong men, and 
much is expected of his work in the 
Third church. Arrangements were 
made for his installation by a called 


meeting of Presbytery the 26th of 


January, when he was also received 
into the Presbytery. 


PORTLAND. St. John’s.—It is 


stated that the Rev. E. W. St. Pierre 


48 years of success 


prove these troches 
to be the best for Coughs, Colds, 


Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
In boxes—never sold in bulk. 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
‘remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and také no other kind. 


has declined the call to the Presby- 
terian church at Davenport, Wash.., 
in Spokane Presbytery. 


PORTLAND PRESBYTERY.— Lhe ap- 
portionment of the H. M. debt to 
this Presbytery has been reappor- 
tioned to the different churches, and 
there is every prospect that it will all 
eventually be raised. Already the 
First, Fourth, Forbes, Bethany 
German, Smith Memorial and Astoria 
churches have raised their respective 
amounts, and the others are planning 
for the same. 


Nevada. 


CARSON CitTy.—On Jan. 1 three of 
our Juniors began a new life by step- 
ping over the line and partaking, for 
the first time, of the Lord’s Supper. 
Last Sabbath the Senior Endeavor- 
ers, assisted by a few of the Juniors, 
held a service at the State Prison in 
the afternoon. In the evening the 
‘“‘Christian Endeavor Rainbow’’ was 
presented to a large and appreciative 
audience. 
earning a dollar apiece for the church 
debt. Next Friday evening they will 


Easter Services for 1899 


WELCOrIE, HAPPY MORN 
PRINCE VICTORIOUS 


More good songs, recitations, etc., 
money than any other service. Examine and be 
convinced. Special features for the primary. 
Price: 5 cents single; $4 per 100. 


New Song-book SAVING GRACE 


Music unequaled. 72 pages. 
$8 per 100. Free specimen pages. 


Stone & Bechter, Pubs., 416 Arch St.,Phila.,Pa. 
OR 


for the 


10 cents single; 


Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, San Francisco 


Bositions. Secured 


We aid those who want Government positions. 
89,000 places under Civil Service rules. 8,000 year- 
ly’ appointments. War creates a demand for 
7,000 employees within 6 months. 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction 
123 Fifth Street N. E., Washington, D. C. 


The Seniors are all busy | 


meet at the manse to tell i in rhyme | 


how the money was earned. We all 
feel sure that the experience social 
will be a success both socially and 


financially. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Rev. Albert F. White, LL.D. 


On the 17th of January, at Santa 
Rosa, where he had made his home 
for some years, the Rev. Albert F. 
White, LL.D., entered into his rest 
in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

Dr. White was born in Sullivan 
county, Indiana, in 1821. 
educated at Wabash College, receiv- 
ing his B. A. degree in 1843, and 
his M. A. in 1846. The honorary 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
him in 1887. His theological studies 
were pursued at Lane Theological 
Seminary, and in 1841 the Presby- 
tery of Crawfordsville ordained him 


to the ministry. In 1882 Dr. White 


was honorably retired. 

His services to the church have 
been manifold. From 1846 to 1852 
he was pastor of the church at Attica, 
Indiana; 1852 to 1855, pastor of 
First Presbyterian church, Oakland; 


1862 to 1871, pastor of First church 


of Carson City, Nevada; 1872 to 
1876, pastor of San Leandro; and 
1876 to 1882, pastor of First church 
of Los Angeles. 

Dr. White was a man of wide cul- 
ture, and was one of the first authori- 
ties in the country on all matters re- 
lating to natural history. During his 
ministry in Carson City, he filled the 
office of State Mineralogist fora term 


of four years, and was one of those’ 


selected. to act as judges in the de- 
artment of mineralogy at _ the 
World's Fair. 

Like all men of large mind and 
Christian spirit, he was possessed of 
the sweet simplicity of a child. He 
was intensely devoted to the welfare 
of our Presbyterian church in all her 
interests, and the testimony of his pure 
lite and lofty teachings has borne 


much fruit for the church’s welfare 


and the Master’s glory. A noble life 
has been fitly closed by a triumphant 
and peaceful death. He leaves a 


widow to mourn his loss. 


Faith is the Christian’s lever, 
and God is the fulcrum upon which 
it rests. 


Experience is the school of wis- 
dom. 


‘He was |. 


Leading 
Opticians 


14 and 16 Kearny St. 
Roofing Paints. 


Good Qualities. Fair Prices. Circulars Free. 


PACIFIC REFINING & ROOFING CO. 
113 New Montgomery St. San Francisco 


Prepared Roofing. 


WANTED! 


' A good man in every town to make — 
$5.00 a day selling the History of 


Our New Possessions,, 
By Trumbull White. 


Outfits Now Ready. 


Apply for particulars to the Pacific 
Coast Headquarters. 


Occidental Publishing Co. 


M. A. THOMPSON, Prop. 
| Oakland, Cal. 


UNFERMENTED WINE FOR COMMUNION. | 


This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant of 
alcohol, and physicians heartily recommend its 
use in the sick room. 


Address: SIDNEY A. SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


For sale at THE OCCIDENT office, 84 Donohoe 
Building, San Francisco. 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession of 
=the World as the Best Tonic for Conva- 


lescents from _ Yellow Fever, Typhoid 
Fever and All Malaria! Troubles; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire Sy stem. § 


. Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New Yorks E. Fougera & Co,, 26-30 N, William St. 


GRAND ‘NATIONAL PRIZE,OF | 
16 600. FRANCS AT Paris.’ 


| 

| OPTICALC' 
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THE OCCIDENT 


MAGAZINE 
FOR 1899 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT’S ‘‘ THE 
ROUGH RIDERS”? (illustrated serial) 
and all his other war writings, 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
LETTERS (never before published), 
edited by SIDNEY COLVIN. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS: Stories ta 
special articles, 


RUDYARD KIPLING—HENRY VAN 
DYKE—WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
and many others: short stories. 


GEORGE W. CABLE’S NEW SERIAL 
Story of New Orleans, the Envomolo- 
gisu’*—illustrated by Herter. 


SENATOR HOAR’S Reminiscences—il- | 
lustrated. 


MRS. JOHN DREW'S Stage Reminis- 
ceuces—illustrated. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS’S new col- 
lection of Stories. ‘The chronicles of 
Aunt Minervy Ann,” 


Q’S SHORT SERIAL, “A Ship of Stars.” 


ROBERT GRANT’S Search-Light Let- 
ters— Common-Sense Essays. 


$10 


a 


LANIER’S Musical Impres- 


Cc. D. GIBSON’S The Seven Ages of 
American Woman—and other notable 
Art Features by other artists. 


THE FULL, ILLUSTRATED PRO- 
SPECTUS, INCLUDING DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF THE ABOVE, SENT 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


THE MAGAZINE Is $3.00 A YEAR; 
2c. A NUMBER. CHARLES SCRIB- 
NER’S SONS, 158-157 FIFTH AVE- 

NUE, NEW YORK. ae 


| 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


January 3ist. 


Princess Ferdinand of Bulgaria died this 
evening from pneumonia. 


Hon. Addison G, Foster (R.) has been 
elected United States Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

The State Assembly passed the consti- 
tutional amendment exempting churches 
from taxation to-day. 


The Twenty-second U. S. Infantry ar- 
rived this morning from the East, and em- 
barked on the transports Ofzo and Sena- 
lor. 

The House of Representatives to-day 
passed the bill providing. for the reorgan- 
ization and increase of the regular army 
to Io0,000 men. 
| February ist. 

State-Senator Boggs of Colusa was 
buried to-day. 


The transports Senator and Ohio sailed 
for Manila this afternoon. 


Senator Teller of Colorado spoke in 
favor of the Treaty of Peace to-day, and 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts replied. 


The United States refrigerator ship Ce/- 


ttc arrived to-day from New York. She| 


reports that the battleship Jowa is not far 
behind. 


The State Legislature to-day passed a 
resolution urging the House of Repre- 
sentatives to exclude Roberts, the polyg- 
amous Congressman of Utah, from a seat 


in Congress. 
February 2d. 


Edward C. Andre, Belgian Consul at 
Manila, arrived in San Francisco this 
afternoon. 

Rudyard Kipling, the noted English 
writer, reached New York ha on the 
Mazyestic. 


Senator Spooner of Wisconsin spoke in 
the Senate to-day in favor “ the policy of 
expansion. 

The House of to-day 
passed the River and Harbor bill, which 
appropriates more than $30,000,000 for 
improvements. 


It is reported that Major-General Miles 


will be relieved of the command of the 
Army, and will be succeeded by Major- 
General Merritt. 


General Maximo Gomez has sent a 
communication to President McKinley 
stating that he is pleased with the Presi- 
dent’s plans concerning Cuba, and prom- 
ising his co-operation. 


Among the passengers on the steamer 


| Coptic, which arrived from the Orient this 


| 


HOTEL 
Los Angeles, Cal. | 
Remodeled, 
Rebuilt and | 
Elegantly Refurnished. 
275 ROOMS. 


100 Rooms with Private Baths, all ep- 
tirely up-to-date. 


American and European Plan. 


Electric Cars from all parts of the city 
the door. 


JOHNSON. 


PROPRIETOR. 


 EXOTEL RAMONA. 


130 Fllis street - - San Francisco 


Adjoining Y. M. C. A. 


First-class in @very respect, Sanitary Plumbing 
Hot and Cold Water in Rooms, Electric Lights 
and Bells, Cars to all parts of the City pass the 
door. 950 cents to $1.50 per day. Weekly and 
monthly rates. European plan. 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart, Manager. 
Reference, THE OCCIDENT. 


HOME COMFORTS AT 


The 


901 POWELL ST. 


J. G. CHown, Prop. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Occidental Hotel 

22 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


Quiet Home For Familis§ 


THE WAR IS OVER 


and you can now visit the beautiful naval sl 
tion at Mare Island, going to Vallejo by the fs' 


—7_™ 


Steamer Monticello 


T.eaving Mission St. pier, returning same 4° 
For time table see daily papers. 


50c Each W4) 
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S Prstilles of 


Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 

half century, in cases of Bronchitis 

Whooping Asthma, an 
nt 


Colds; also for 


estinal Neuralgia, Pal- 


pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 

conditions requiring sedative action. 
They soothe the Hacking Cough in 

Pulmonary.cases and give sleep and quiet 


to the 


atient. Public speakers and sing- 


4 ers find them almost indispensable. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 


city. 


ming, embroidering, etc., goes with 
each machine, and we also give free 
instruction in all kinds of fancy sewing. 


The fame of the Singer name 
has led to imitations of obsolete 
Singer machines.— This trade- 
mark guarantees perfect mech- 
anism. Our offices are in every 


MANF'G COMPANY. 


N EVERY refined cir- 
cle there are many 
gift occasions to be 
remembered. With the 


Singer 


Sewing Machine 


a great variety of dainty 
articles may be made 
for home use— from a 
simple apron to the em- 
broidered doiley. 
A full set of attach- 
ments for ruffling, hem- 


THE SINGER 


22 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LANKETS We have a large 
stock of heavy, 
ALL WOOL MARYSVILLE CALIFORNIA 

BLANKETS, now offered below Mill- 

prices, as they were bought before the 

rise in wool. We name only a few. 


&# Mention this a per and = ll pay freight on 
to 


urchases over $! 


ornia, 


COLOR. WEIGHT. SIZE. 


oanyR R. station in Cali- 


CUT PRICE. 


Mottled, 9 pounds, $ 9.00 

Navy, "9 9.00 

té Gray, 3 00 

8.50 

1.00 


Prices 


1a blankets at rate prices. 


ay 


are by the pair. Send for list of 1000 


SMITHS’ CASH STORE, 
25—27 MARKET SrT., S. F. 


evening, are Lieutenant Calkins, who 
navigated the Olympia during the battle 
of Manila Bay; Captain Wood, who com- 
manded the fefre/ during the battle; 
Lieutenant Strite of the Boston, who fired 
the shell that killed eighty Spaniards; and 
Ensign Doddridge, who commanded the 
secondary battery of the Olympza. 
February 3d. 


The United States collier /ws/im arrived 


in port from New York to-day. She im- 


mediately precedes the Jowa. 


Senators Money of Mississippi and 
Daniel of Virginia spoke in the Senate to- 
day against the ratification of the treaty. 


The State Senate to-day passed a bill 
providing for the issuance and sale of State 
bonds to create a fund to extend the sea- 
wall of San Francisco bay. 


It is reported that the Administration 
has under consideration a proposition to 
make Aguinaldo a money offer to cease 
his hostile attitude to the Americans. 

February 4th. 

Senator Vest of Missouri is lying seri- 

ously ill in Washington. 


The United States gunboat Castine has 
reached Gibraltar on the way to Manila. 


_ Senatorial deadlocks still hold in Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Delaware, Nebraska and 
Pennsylvania. 


The steamer has been 
chartered by the military authorities to 
carry frieght to Manila. 


The keel of the new battleship Waine 
will be laid at the Cramps’ shipyard, Phila- 
delphia, on February 15th. 


Mrs. Botkin, of this city, who was con- 
victed a short time ago of the murder of 
Mrs. Dunning in Delaware, was to-day 
denied a new trial by Judge Cook, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. 


Senator Chilton of Texas spoke in the 
Senate to-day in support of the Vest reso- 
lution, which declares in favor of the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines. Senator 
Wolcott of Colorado replied for the rati- 
fication of the treaty. 

February 5th. 
_Agoncillo, Aguinaldo’s representative 
at Washington, has left for Canada. 


Cablegrams have been received at 
Washington from Dewey and Otis re- 
porting a battle with the insurgents around 
Manila. Theinsurgents made the attack, 
but were repulsed with great slaughter, 
and driven inland. The American losses 
are estimated at 52 killed and 200 wounded. 
Col. Smith of the Tennessee regiment was 
attacked with apoplexy during the battle, 
‘and died soon after. 


DR. HAYES C. 


All Druggists 


Right chimney, good lamp. 
Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 
Besides breaking. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Phone South 760. 415 and 416. 


DR. C. A. BURROWS, 


OSTEOPATH. 
Consultation and EMMA SPRECKELS 
examination free. BUILDING. 
927 Market St., San Francisco. 


Try W.H. WISEMAN 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


COAL, 


1711 Sacramento St., nr. Polk, San Francisco 
SUTTER 151. 


Mail or Telephone Orders delivered ceuntiaiy 
in any quantity. 


FRENCH 


Surgery, and Diseases of the 


Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, 


| Y.M.C. A. BUILDING, San Francisco, Cal. 


Office Hours: 1]-12 and 1-4. Tel. Black 2821. 


H. LeBARON SMITH 
The American Tailor. 


320 BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


rgest Foundry on Earth making 


BELLS 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. | 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. Send for 
Vatalogue. TheC.S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, G- 


BEWARE OF CHEAP SUBSTITUTIONS 


FOR 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


The genuine imported are Silver Coated, and 
‘‘Blaud”’ stamped on each pill. | 
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THE OCCIDENT 


The “WHITE” is is King 


OFFER FOR THIS MONTH ONLY | 


Any one of the following books by 
CHARLES M.SHELDON 


sent free for renewal or new subscrip- 
tion. 


In His Steps: ‘‘What Would Jesus 


Do ?”’ 


This remarkable social story, the thought of 
which is the application to all life of the test ques- 
tion, ‘‘What would Jesus do?” has had an extraor- 
dinary sale. In the guise of a dramatic story, the 
book makes a powerful appeal to the public con- 
science in the lines in which interest is now so 
deeply aroused, namely, the social conditions affect- 


ing the relations of employer and employee, rich and 
poor, the Christian and the world, the saloon and the 


voter, etc. 
“The reading of the book will search many a heart, 
and ought to lead to asimpler, holier, and more fully 


consecrated Christian life.”—Sumnday-school Times. 


The Crucifixion of Philip Strong. 


“The people wanted the Gospel, the old Gospel, 


without any reference to such things as the oppres- | 


sion of the poor, the rum traffic, gambling, indus- 
tries, and the like. Philip’s Gospel was too broad 
too worldly, for his people, and they could not en- 
dure it. The story is wonderfully well told and has 
a double edge.’’—Zzon’s Herald. 


Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. 


“The story is sprightiy, suggestive, and so intense 


that the reader shares sympathetically in all the 


work described.’”’—7he Golden Rule. 


Brother’s Keeper. 


‘‘A striking book which relates how the perplexi- 
ties of a great labor trouble led a rich young man to 
see that his money was not given him for his own 
individual pleasure and profit alone.”— The Religious 
Telescope. | 


Richard Bruce. 


“The more such books are read and the more their 
suggestions are practiced, the sooner will a bright 
day dawn for the world.’’—CAristian Mirror. 


Twentieth Door. 


“Tt is a story of school and college life as well as. 


of manly service and helpfulness in more than one 


‘An excellent book for the young. It should have 
a place in the Sunday -school library.’’—Reformed 
Church Messenger. 2 


THE OCCIDENT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL- 


84 DONOHOE BUILDING = 


: 


Sewing 
and Bicycles. 


We sell both on EASY PA YMENTS. 


We do all classes of Bicycle and se 
Machine Repairs. Wedo Tire Vulcan- 
izing, and Repairing, aud carry a full 
line of Sundries and Supplies. 3% 


We want YOUR patronage, will give you 
value received for your money and treat 


youright. 


We want dealers where we are not rep- 
resented. Call or address, 


WHITE SEWING WIACHINE 


C. A. HAWKINS, General Manager, 


300-306 POST ST., 


Cor. Stockton 
San Franéisco. 


GOOD LIGHT 


is as necessary for a church as good 
preaching and good music. Poor light, | 
bad air and disagreeable odors from coal 

- oil often mar the evening services. If — 
not well lighted write for catalogue and 
information to the__ | 


Pacific Acetylene Gas Co., 


115 New Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


We have over 250 references, among 
them: Mills College and Seminary, First 

M. E. Church, Germantown, First M. E. 

Church, Sebastopol, Catholi¢ church at 


Port Costa, etc. 


Cheap, Brilliant, Simple 


AVAVAYVAYAY AS 
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